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Yoa kaathp. k h.ppe»: lUe qi.«da.^ ihe a»gni»»u. M, 
ffi e w ukiJi wArd u a mccdny oGthe >dvMory board of the ERIC dear- 
m|tepBe fbrjiiiiior GoOegca, wa»: Why do the vati majority of pubii- 
'caiiam on ciUHmn icy ooD^ci rmplmiiiljLrtininini ariw ooocerns or 
«flm a dminini a U ic poinit of view2^arny faculty monben have 
timfthing to iaytoD Mvea facing the inKitutioai in whfeh they teach. 
• Why don't we hear from them? 

^Iiert are good Veasom. Qxninunity college tead»ni do not 
write fior publicatidn at a required pan of their worii, few fbruim are 
open tp them;. and there are no rewards for it. Furthdhnore, there if 
^^htleihne for it, given the heavy teaching aMgnmems typical in com* 
munity co lle ge* ^ Thus, there is no cadre of correspondems amofig 
community colleges lo make inviutions to publish Iftely. Who ^ more 
anonymous outside his own institution, and maybe wkhin it, than a 
community college teacher? To whom, then, doq| an editor of a lour- 
nal turn for help? 

When the .good folks who edit thb series posed the possibility of 
a volume that would exhibit faculty interests and c oncern s , t)^ were 
awafe of the difTiculiaes that would -b^ encountered. The only way to 
see whether those difficulties could be overcome was to gife it a try— so 
the task was undertaken. 

In action to identifying potential writers on selected tqpics, I 
initially planned to d^gn a survey instrument to assesk faculty interests 
and concerns on key fesucs. The purpose %ifould,be to see if there is any^ 
such thiilg as a faculty point of view. Lack of time, regrettably, forced 
mo to abandon the survey idea, but that abandonm^ made it more 
im|iprtant to fmd contributors whose anicles would reflect tome of the 
thhijjjps that are on the minds of comxpunity college faculty members. 
To find potential contributors, I sent an appod for hdp to about seventy- 
five friends and acquainuncesin community colleges and rdated'^pn- 
desand imtitutiom. Lest the reader think this is to be an anti-adminis- 
^ tration ime, I should point out that the majority of the appinUs for 
he^ wem to administraton. \> 

« I asked itbe^ P^^^ ^ identify comnmnity college ttculty 
n^^befs who are regarded as extraordinary teacj^icrs tfid who are 
active^ not only in college afTain but in perspective-broadening activi- 
ties in hif^Mpr education. Approximately fojty replies yielded more 
than two ^uiKired names. I sent letters to thoae named, requesting 
their co mm e ms on a list of proposed topics I though the issue mi^ 
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deal with, mud asked them if possible to assess their QoUeagues* attK^^ 
tudcs and ofiwom bn these topics. And I asked, of course, about their 
wiUtngness to %rrite on a topic, of spc^pl interest to them. 

The seventy >or-so responses included polite expressions of disin- 
. tercst, mitbursu of indignation at the thought that such an issue could * 
serve any conceivabic purpose, beg offs for busyness reasons, and 
claims of mistakenjkientity (who. me? write?). But there were also some 
kmg and thoughtful answers, and offers to subAiit articles far exceeded 
the number that could be accepted. 

In di^e course, invitations for articles were.sent to the likeliest 
contributors; others were put on standby. Anicles were submitted on 
schedule, reviewed, edited, returned, rewritten or touched up, and re- 
submitted. Because my secretarial assistance was almost nonexistent 
and release time for editing the issue was not considered, -I was unable 
to circulate the manuscripu to those who had expressed willingness to 
read them criticj^ly before publication. To these people, my apologies. 

As editor. I tried mainly to help contributors sharpen their* 
thinking and tighten their writing. My^discomfprt with such jargon as 
"input" and "interface" and with educationese like "delivery systeips" 
was communicated to contributors before thry started writing. Whether 
they shared that discomfon or simply accommodated my preferences. 
I do not know; in any ^faise. I hope such blemishes on clarity, have hee^ 
held to a minimum. 

I did not seek to impose my beliefs or values on tlMrcontent of 
the articles, and in selecting arriclof I tried to ensure that a wide variety 
of ideas would be advanced, rather than a single, consistent set of 
arguments. 

The result of all these efforts is in yqMr hands. The issue leads 
off with some thoughts by Robert Whisnant on three tasks community 
colleges face as they prepare for new missions. Then comes a skeptical, 
eyebrow raising piece by Bette SLutsky. In calling for a recovery of old 
missions rather than a quest for new ones, it counterbalances soilme of 
the gusto for new missions displayed in other articles. It expresses a 
point of view that is widely shared. | believe, by many community col- 
lege faculty members. 

The next Ave articles Fit together rather neatly. Louis ttUegri 
shows, with a highly personal touch, how traditional courses can be 
rescued from the doldrums ahd how new ventuhu inspire further 
adventuring. Humanistic concerns are given anothtf kind of creative 
'iscacment by Suzanne Kaplan and Gordorl Wilson. Accountings of 
efforts in new arear continue in the articles by Mary Stevens. Dbnald 
Grem and his colleagues, and Mark Llidwig. 

What is the nature of the system in which community college 
faculty members d^ their work and h6w can their creative endeavors 



.bm be dcKribcd? Makobn Goldberg calk these faculty members en- 
twpwnfu a, and he ihowi how their working enviroomenu both help 
nd hindf r thctr enoepfeneun^ approach. 

The notioo cjf cognitive developmem explored by Mark Ludwi^ ' 
comet up for fttrthcr consideratiowvm t^ Article by Robert Manin. 
Cogmtive thefipy. Martin argues, oliTers the ^eit way to ovrrcoine aca- 

. demac deficiencies so common arooM cocmbunity college itudenu^ 

The next two articles trear m mqi^^iscrete but nonetheless 
miMion-iriated topic — faculty evaluation. BilU^Dziech ofiirrs a unique 
perspective on peer evaluation, and Trudy Bers and Mary Obon report 
on their research on student evaluation of faculty perfonnance.' Hanna 
Weston. Charles Nadler and. Sarah klinefeker discuss colkctive bar- 
gaining as a positivr force in changing the structure of governance. In 
the final article, I attempt a look at the future with thu question in 
mind: Are community colleges what they icemed^to be a dozen yean 
ago to, many vrho worked iiythem? That is. are they 'me last best hope 
ibf revitalization of higher education, or was that hQ|£n illusion? 

I deeply appreciate the help given to m^l^wtpioTt than 150 
people who have had a hand in the preparation of this Isue. I also owe 
a word of thanks to the weather. Two snowbound^fms in January/ 
two rain-drenched weAends in March, and a miserable heat wave the 
last week in June removed the distractions that would very likely have 
led me to do dther things. It was at those times that I worked most con- 
centrtaedly at tying^ogether the editing tasks that were done, for the 
mostpart. on the run. 

>j4yron A.'Marty 
. ^ Guest Editor 
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getting ceady for new missions 

robert a. whisnant 



) , 

the community coUcge educator, getting ready for new minkint 
can be hopeleasly frustrating or exhilaratingty challengitig. M^y 
propheu of dbom are eager to tefl us that the future of education is 
hopelealy condemned by problems that are gcjminattng and maturing 
to monstrous proportions. .Others are more hopeful, PrisciUa Griffith, 
for example, cites Kenneth B6iddingtl974, p. 197) v^ho assesses the 
future and presem thus: m 

Nevertheless, in tpite of the dangers, it is a uronderful age to live 
iril and I nwould not wish to be bom in any other time. The won- 
derful and precious thing about the present moment is that there 
is still time^ the Bomb hasn't gone off, the population explosion 
mmy'Yk caught. At technological problems' can, perhaps, be 
solved, tf the human race is to survive, hovrever, it will have to 
chai^ more in iu ways of thinking in the next twenty- five years 
than it has done in the last t^ventyTive thousand. 

Since the community cg^)^ movement was bred in the optimisi^of a ' 
democratic ideal, it seems reasonable to expect iu leaders to adopt 
Boolding's stance and eagerly attack those crucial twenty^ive years 
with insightful and incisive preparation. ^ ^ 

If c o mm u ni ty college educators accept the challei^ of getting 
feroewmissioDi, ai lew three tasks must be dealt with: 
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: of the prcirnt sutc of the community coUc^ nece»- 
Rtatci a 'gra»;rooo survey of the goab and objectivcf on whicfft the 
was based. PrometheaA as the task has-been, the commu- 
nity college seems to have fared well under its various challenges. We 
Juve made great piogi e ss in all curricular areas. We have est^lflished 
Irani'hg resource centers that effeaively manage hard^aad software. 
We have provided developi^ental studies programs that keep the open 
door from revolving by providing studeius with constructive skills and 
self'Concepcs. We have given occupational education a new status, * 
effectiveness, and accessibility, providing the community with needed 
labor forces. We have supplied the comiounity with services that stim* 
ulate imagination, f^er creativity, and make lifebng; leamiDg feasi- 
ble. We have provkled6aditional course wo^ for sfudeiits who 1^ 
transfer id universities. And we Kave even meekly attacked the problem 
of geneml education based on the belief that the community of man 
needs to have had some learning expiKences in common. The commu- 
nity coU^ has generally b^ome an effective island of iimovation. 

Undefiying the efforts to succeed at each curricular area was a 
veiled motto: ^Innovate, innovate, innoiute— change is progress.** So 
valued was innovative change that it became an unexprosed curricu- 
lum, a hidden agenda. Community colleges characteristically seized * 
their unique freedom from tradition ^nd experiment^ and iruiovated 
with a fervor sometimes envied by more esublished institutions of 
higher education. Cerumly much of the community college move- 
mem's success can be attributed to this virtually unbridled spirit of in- 
novation. I ^ 

The community college mOst now determine the success ^ii^ 
cost of innovation. For years, educaitors have v^ced the value of 
syst^lps approaches that include diagnosis, prescription, and evalua- 
tion. But has evaluation been approached vrith the same fervor or can- 
dor reserved for the implementation of the innovation? Man^ critics 
%voukl apswer, ''No!" They would instead note^a^nend of community 
college ^'baiKi wagonism** — the teiKlency for community colleges to 
adopt and iihplement each other's innovations before adequate evalua- 
tion determines the value or effectiveness of the program. 

In some caycs, innovation band wagonism has cost the college 



the confidence of the community the innovation was deigned tO: 
serve. In other words^ the community college may hkvf inaccurately ' 
mmemtd the community's desire fq^r change and innovation. Suzanne de 
LetKps (1976-, p. S) notes that the public tends to blame innovative 
teaching for a diecline in students' basic skill leveb in teading, writing, 
and arithmetic. She asseru that the public also tends to equate a return 
CO basics with fiscal conservatism, demandihg that the educational in-; 
stitution do a more effective job more cheaply. The community 
college, in fact, may have lost iu license for freedom to innovate and 
tnay be experiencing "innovation bacMash." 

The community college is in a dilemma. It is. on the onp hand. ' 
devdied to meeting^the needs of a dynamically (hanging^ tommunity ' 
and. on Ac other., being admonished by a community that resists 
change in its institutions. Ob^ously. the days o( innovation for inttoVia.' 
tion'siake are ^ne. and a new day of accountability has arrived. Edtir 
CUtors must master "proaaive'* as well as "reactive" evaluation tech- 
niques. Creative change must be more calculated and deliberate than 
ever before, and a thread of tradition njiUst be maintained to balance 
innovation. The community college must learn to discard the present 
with as much consideration as it giv^ to the justification of newness. 

As I interviqipred fellow faculty concerning change, innovation, 
and new missions. I discovered a recurrent theme in their responses. 
Faculty often lack a strong conceptual justification for the innovative 
programli and methods they are isked to execute. The result is lack of 
commitment, resistance to change, and the development of pnq^rams 
that are somewhat superficial. Innovations seem to be stopgap meth- 
ods to alter symptoms. Real issues are sometimes lost as teachers learn 
th^logistics of ne|¥ methodologies, and the result is grass without roots. 
How we teach gi^ures what we teach, and the conceptual foundation 
of curricula has dmi ignored. 

Students often misunderstand the new programs and enroll in 
those ill-suited tathem. One student I know, after two weeks in a self- 
paced instructional television course, decided to drop it because he 
pref erred "a reakteacher and a real classroom." There are probably 
teachers in c^A of self- paced courses who would prefer to be real 
teadiers teadflg in real classrooms. 

IimoiVion that is not directly tied to the most basic objectives 
and philotophies of our iiistitutions is superfluous. And since the most 
basic component of the community college is' its target community, 
educatoo must evaluate irmovatioa in terms of its constituency. Is the 
community college's role to changethe community or to respond to the 
community's changes? With typical democratic diplomacy, the 
community collefi educator will probably say that the institution^ role 
ii tane of both— to be sensi^ to the conmiunity's dianges as well to 



be a chang^ agent. Educators must determine which of t^ese chal- 
lenges their innovations are desired to m^t. 

If community colleges are to assess How well they are accom* 
ptishing their mission, they must face their own innovations with more 
candor. They must be willing to evaluate how well they meet comniu- 
nity needs and desires. Itbt simp]y whether they incorporate current 
educational trends. They must learn to assess the present with a keener 
eye to the past »nd an almost flawless intuition of the future. 

redefining ^'community'' 

Almost two'decades ago Paul Goodman, in Growing Vp Ab- 
^surd, all but pronounced the "community" dead — at leai>t in its Aristo- 
telian sense. Goodman attributes youth's resignation and cynicism to 
gtowing up in a world with no true community, no poUSt a society 
''deficient in many of the most elementary objective opportunities and 
worthwhile goals that could make growing up possible** (1960. p. 12). 
If "community** no longer exists, it c?n hardly be expected, like the 
polis, to be educative, and Goodman adamantly claims that the school 
as we traditionally know it cannot replace the community. In' this 
sense, students of the sixties were "unschooled.** and many of Cood- 
man*s predictions were realized in upheavals, demonstrations, and 
endless numbers of movements, as youth demanded an education on 
their terms. 

Goodman was not alone in his desire to approach an Athenian 
sense of education by which all citizens were brought to their fullest 
potential. Other critics began to say education should not be a segre- 
gated activity bound by time slots, rigid curricula, and specified sites. 
John Go^|pd notes this narrow concept. "Schools and teachers have 
been wiOTus for so long that we now equate them with education and. 
worse, with learning** (1973. p. 214)< Rkuming the educative function , 
to a base broader than that of formal inlbtutions of educifton seems tov 
be a pervasive direction. Willie Harman (197S. p. 66) nptes the follow- 
ing from the President's Commission on National Goals: 

The paramount goal ... is to guard the rights of the individ- 
ual, to ensure his development, and to enlarge his opportunity. 
All of our institutions— political, social, and economic— must 
further enhance the Agnity of the citizen, promote the maxi- 
mum development ^ his capabilities, stimulate their responsible 
exerci^. and widen the range and eR^ectiver^ess of opportunities 
for individual choice. * . . The first national goals to be pur- 
# sued * . . should be the development of each individual to his 
fullest potential. Self-fulfillment is placed at the.summit [of the 
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order of values']. <AJ1 other good^re relegated to lower orders of 
priority. The central goal, there^9^>s^|^ld be a renewal of faith 
in the infinite valu# and the unlimf te^iossibilities of individual 
developniH^t. 

The demoeratization oC^cjj^^i^n means more than increasing 
enrollment figures. may comc^ to mean "everybody .educating 
everybody and* everything." To adopt the name community coUege in, 
the midst of such expanding definitions of both education and commu* 
nity was. at the v^ry lea?t. quixotic. Obviously, community college 
educators are still coming to grips with^the scope of^his challei^. 

The college jcannpt afford elitism, since it exists in a theoretical 
paradigi^ that claims all institutions are edjucativ^. Its resources are 
adequate— but cenainiy not as extensive as the combined resources of 
the entire comrnunity it seryes. As educators continually define their 
commuiuty— a polis fiWcd with hardware, software, . and human* 
ware— their role'of service 'becomes clear. The community college' is 
not a panacea; it is merely a part of the function of community! It 
shares hopefully in the commonalities and communications that bind 
together the members of the community. 

The coiflmunity college that fteglects to utilise the resource^ of - 
its target community demonstrates an embarrassing ignorance of the 
meaning of its own name. Utilizing the resources of a community 
necessitates an ongoing investigatioq aimed at discoloring ways people 
and institutions may be mutually constructive in helping each other 
realize their (ioteTltial. Fifth-century Athens we are not. But the quality ^ 
of life in America today greatly depends on our ability to effect a sense 
of community — and the community college must model the desire and 
means for doing this. 

committing to an adaptive mode 

In addition to locating ourselves in the present and redefining 
contktuniiy, we must commit ourselves to moving from selective, to 
adaptive modes if we are to cope with nen^^jb^tions. In an article dis- 
cussing schooling of the future, Robert Glaser (197^) makes a clear dis- 
tinction between selective' and adaptive education. Traditionally, 
schoob have been selective in that they use various psychometric de- 
vices to predict student success and subsequently offer educational ex- 
periences that involve only those skills and aptitudes tested. In this 
sense, selettivity narrovrs both instmaional modes and curriculum and 
ultimately cannot meet the expanding needs of a changing commu- 
nity. More importantly, this mode of educating cannot accommodate 
the individual differences of students. In the adaptive Ynode of educa- 



tion. the institution attempu to meet studCnrV nerds, rather than ex- 
pecting students to change to meet the sifhooKs needs. 

Accprding to Claser. there are ai least three essential character- 
isdcs of an adaptive mode. The flft^ b that learning experiences are 
tailored to match student modes of kfohiin^ based on s^titudes and ex- 
periences. The second is that individoal cog|hitive style in pacing is ac- 
commodated, which naturally requires dissolving the arbitrary Khed- 
uling that has typified traditional education. Th<^\hifd essential is that 
traditional classiflcatibn selection, such as placement and aptitude 
aMwnent. is abandoned. Clasrr*s objection to such instruments as 
they now exist is that \hry arf only descriptive and offer little or no 
-prescription fof the meanyolfdeveloping new educational experiences. 

In discussing an impending instruction revolution, Harold £. 
Mitiel (1973. p. 229) echoes Glasers prediction: »l predict that the 
impending instruction revolution will shortly bypass the simple idea of 
individualizing ini^truction and move ahead to the more sophisticated 
nocion of providing adaptive education." 

Certainly this transition ^from selective to adaptive modes of 
education js a continuation of the concept of community mentioned 
earlier. Since the goal of the poUs is to help every citizen realize his'or 
her maximum potential, it is necessary to avoid prescribing desired po- 
tentials. In other words, what is learned comes from the unique poten- 
tial of (br individual learner, not hq/tn the institution doing the teach* 
ing. The future survival of the cqfhmunity college is contingent on its 
ability to be adaptive, though thftcortcept is certainly not new to the 
community college ph'Rosopby. it represents a scope grander than tbc 
founders of thlrr movement dreamed possible. 

Adaptive education seems a lofty extension of the community 
college commitment to t^MAiifiocratization of schooling. And just as it 
is difficult to queSion thr inherent value of baseball, hot dogs, arid 
apple pie. it seems unwise to resist the in)pending instruaional revcJu- 
tion. But if change is t^ be improvement, it must be effected with fore- 
thoiight. caution, and insightful conceptualization. Arc there, for 
exaai^lc. potential dangers in the transition from seleatire to Ittaptivci. 
modes of education? Is it possible that a pervasive commitment to di- 
vefsity wiU dissolve the sepse of commonality on which community i$ 
based? Will a singular focus give way to a blurred vision lacking clar^ 
of direction or purpose? In a'recent article (1975. p. 48) and in hi* 
earlier The Reforming of General Education, Daniel Bell reminds itt^f 
the importance of the centrality of conceptual inquiry as the base for 
knowledge. He also reestablishes the importance of "normative ques- 
tionl^s a rationalgtfor liberal education. General education cannot be 
biilufi diversity amne and must direct some of iu inquiry to what 
^peofm have in common. The value of adaptive education teems obvi* 



out; leas obvious, howrver. arr tM potential dangrn of embracing it 
with a lack of insight, in band- wagon fashion. 

. ^ conduiion 

The community college is assured of remaining an exciting in- 
stitution since it has always thrived on challenge, and never has the 
challenge been more awetome. Community college educators must 
prepare for the future by candidly aascning their institution in the 
present, defining cotiimunUy and responding with dehberate innova- 
tion, and cautiously making the transition from selective to adaptive 
education with a Firm concept uaT rationale for doing so. 

As a community college instructor, hjtend to think that getting 
ready for new missions is not n\y concern. Le»ve it to the thinkers, ,the 
theorisu, and perhaps the administrators, I i;ay to myteif. I alio think 
the community college movement can st^nd or^ its own — it will take 
care of itself. But thi^attilud)e is responsible for the few thtng» t now 
dislike about the movement. If I ap part of the poUs, I am responsible 
to it^and myself. I cannot afford thjie retiring. I must demand of my 
college that it be a place where I realize my pdlcfhtial and in turn give 
back of my abilities and energies. My studenu will be demanding the 
same of me — and I of them . 
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Faculty members of comnguniiy cotteges, rtacting to 
iki frusiruiions of copMjg mT A mhai are perctnmd ds 
( cxcejjfvr and unnecessary roles thrust upon 
tnt collages, orf concerned about their future 

as viable institutions. 



y ... 

what is a college for?. 

betteslutsky 



Let'i ^ candid about the major oiue in the community coOefe today: 
the low academic achiemneht of its students. The majomy of ow acu* 
dents are eijphenniticaUy called nontraditional. Most of them we 

, .disadvantaged « W|Muever the cai»e of this'disadvanaiye, the^Kt re- 
mains thAf our students are disablfd— yes, crippled— academicaHy. 
Many if n6c most of the Ugh school gradiiates send oiheis admitted to 
the coUcg6 ate unable to read beyond the grade school level. There has 
beetK||pl||^ in the student body from the well pirpared. hacqdau* 
reati^^i|iPlcd ftud to the Ql prepaied. ThU shift has resulted in 
the community college taking oq additiona^roles to meet the needs of 
this newer type'of studetit body. We npw have so many diverse roles 
that we are floundering for a sound Jnem of who we are» whi|e seem* 

' ti^^ enjoying great success as measured by the numbeni of ilkudems 
enrdiled. However, itudems are dtsillusionM: they expeaed to be in a 
collefe» but they find few inHngr programs. Fatuity m ember s are de- 
morahiid: *they expected sotne students of coUege-levd abiHty. but 
they find that most able studeiKs no kxiger attend the image-poor col* 
lege. The repuution of cotfkBunity coUeges in American hitler educa* 
tkMU always a bit shaky from lack of identification, is not otily dedin* 
ing. but far some has reached bottom. | 

What, then, should a community toDege be? What can k do for 
coOege^i^ students who do not have die qualifications to succeed in 
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most of the programs it offen? What should the goals of the collegr be? 
Should we attempt to be all things to all people? 

'When the junior colleges embraced comprehensiveness and 
became community colleges, they exj)andcd their mission to include 
adtilt education, career educatior^ vocational edtitation. community- 
based education, and skill training education, ^s well as the traditional 
academic freshman and sophomore transfer programs. The ideal of 
the democratiiation of posisecondary education was thought to hav(^ 
been realized. As the programs increased, qualified students continued 
to enroD. The quality of programs was high, regardless of type. (What 
is apparent but frequently overlooked, is that in reality success in any 
one of these programs requires reading beyond grade school levels.) 
1 •With the' shift in the types of students, attending and as new 
Iniiuions were added, there was increased need for remediation, finan- 
cial aid. tutoring, and'other assistance programs. Each new mission 
and auxiJliary functioTl^was an attempt to meet the neefl^ of the 
type of community college student. Each has Tiad very limited success. 
Some say the lack of success can be attributed to the academically 
trainad and change-resistant liberal arts faculty who may be less than 
. eager to dbal with unprepared students. 

But as a nile community college faculty members are not 
against innovation. Thry have been enibusiastic supponersof new pro* 
grams. However, they are now angry, ^t the manner in whiff^ these new 
programs are introduced and implemented. Many of the programs are 
thrust on the college by state legislatures ftnd state and' local boards 
without regard fc^^ihe consequences. The resuh is ill conceived 
programs, elimination of course requirements, lowering of standards. 
. and increased interference in courses and curricula. This continual 
invasion has produced a profound frustration in many of the faculty. 
All that seems to matter to those governing the colleges is the mtmber 
of studenu. As a result, what the facuhy thinks a college should be and 
what the college really is are at^ opposite poles. Social justice and equal 
educational opportunity are ideals shared by the entire educational 
com^nunity: it is the perversion of these ideals that m<ls to Cl^|ft*cUng 
that the college b being debased. V., ^ 

faculty concern oirer miiskms seen as inappropriate 

Some faculty may be arrogant and continue to Ttve Under the il* 
' lusion that they are uyivenity professors who through some siege of 
bad luck'ire teaching their specialty to freshman and sophomore two- 
year studenu. Anoth^^^^group of faculty have no emotional or profes- 
sional commitment t(j i^i^nstatutioh. However, a majority of faculty 
meiiibers are concerned ^|im( involved. They are anxious aAthey see the 
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trendt that ha¥e made the college a social agency, an ami of the 
moocyHiiipeP Mng buieaucr^. The college is no longer a place for the 
ooOege-kifd student. The facuky see the decline ii) such studenu as a 
threat to their jobs. They do not believe that this decliiW is inevitable 
but rather one i)iat is mcouriged by present policies and Ihe lack^ 
dout that liber^ arts preparation has in the current job market. 

So we libecal arts facuky moan, wring our hands, utter many 
''oh dears** apd other stronger remarks, give new. suggestive titles to 
our couna, try to "recruit** studenu (Are you a plant freak? Try our 
botany coulie and see loo of freaky thingsl), lower our standards, and 
jum try to hangin ihere! 

What are these new missions that produce anxiety and anger in 
th^jhcujtj? b k true, as ksme say^ that community colleges have 
bcoM^^ houses for all kinds of adulu who canndt,cope with the 
rraCvoridf b it true that the major guideline for determining course 
offerings is how much money they will bring from the money^given? 

UnmbU to afford to go to coUegtf Thai s all rtgkt. The Colkge 
mil pay you to altmd. While many of the studenu rightly benefit from 
the fmanctal aid given, many Axne to school just to collect a check. 
Little^ttempt is made to see whether these studenu are regulariy 
attending class or making academic progress. Studenu continue to 
receive checks long after they have stopped aaending. The ones that' 
art enticed to school by the ptomise oif cash-on-the^Une, are not the 
ones motivated to learn. Paper work increases, staff increases, rules 
ad r<gi||i^ions iixreasc. Student ability decreases. The ideal of being 
open to ah regardless of ability to P<f has been achieved. But u has 
been perverted by the lack of screening for the barest essential skills for 

UnabU to read or wriief Tkat*s all right. You don't hatm to 
know haw to rtmd or ^hiie. We do a trenundousjob of rtmediatum. In 
some community colleges, up to^ percent of the studenu belong to 
this remedial group. Why do we assume that we can remedy what 
twrive yean of schooling has not been able to remedy? In his article 
*11ow to Kill a College: The Private Papers of a Campus Dean,** 
Theodoije Grosa, dean of humanities at the City Univenity of New 
York, sayt that k is a mistake to think that giving language training will 
prepare studenu for coIlege-lnMrl work. Why do we permit remedial 
studenu to enroll in chemistf^. anatomy. Uterature, humanities? Why 
do idb require proof of financial need to qualify for tutoring? What 
i|shdBd we do about (he impact the large numbers of remedial studenu 
have on coUege^Ievel courses? The idea of being open to all regardlte 
of ability to succeed has been achieved. But we have pervened this 
ideal, too, by not offering appropriate p rogi am s for the leveb of ability 
of our studenu. 

• 20 
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Unqualified for employmenif That's all r^t We offer many 
fine vocational programs. But there U a mismatch between the stu- 
.dents, the programs.- and available jobs. According to Bureau of 
Labor Statistics projection^ioccupatipns needing the most worliers in 
the nejft ten years arc heahh. engineering, drafting. a(;counting. secre- 
. tarial. ^nd public service. Jobs in these fie^^ K^^^t^^SK^ng for la^k of 
competent people (o fill therri. But each require! a level of competency 
that most of our students cannot and do not attain. In each of those 
- Gelds, reading and ynriting aboVe grade school leveb is an absolute 
necessity. 

Unable to keep up'unth your class work? Qon't drop ou/ We 
lose money if you dfop out Ive wtU do everything possible to retain you 
€U a sfuden{. The. faculty will be gri"e>i responsibility for keeping you on 
the class list A recent faculty committee study, on student attrition in 
our institution listeif se>'eral reasons for student withdrawals. 'ranging ^ 
from personal problems to lack of motivation, to poor self-concept, to 
inadequate skills, to the studclits' incorrect perception of their colle- 
«giate commitments. Each of thesejhas some basis in the student, yet the 
remedies called for addressed on\y ^at the faculty must do for the 
students. The ideal of providing qualified, competent teachers has 
beei) realized. But it Was been perverted by allowing the studenU to 
take no responsibility for themselves. 

implications and suggestions % 

Most everyone at one time or another may be tempted lo try 
what is currently in vogue. In the matter of dress, hair length, ot games 
p^ple play, the consequences may be slight or great depending on so- 
ciety's reaction to them. The community college is n<^ immune to em- 
bracing fads in education. We have had our hula hoops and pet rocks. 
Wl'ien you do not know who you are or what you wan^ to be, it is easy to 
be misled into believirg that new is better and that because everyone is 
doing it. we must do it too. The new directions, the new missions, the 
new pro-ams are not discufird. planned Jor. evaluated in terms of 
consequencies. cost, and clontribution tp society. Nor are basic ques- 
tions raised: What \% a college for? What effect will this involvement or 
that program have on the existing institution? Is this something that 
will enhance the school as an educational institution? Will it add to our 
pride in the institution? Should this program be pan of ^ college or 
some othi^r institution? Our colleges are being ' debased by the 
abandonment of merit, standards, and competency. We are no longer 
.even mediocre. It pains those of us who have had a long commitment % 
to the community college to see what has happened to a.'once-proud. 
exciting, and first dass institution. The very trends that have seen the 
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denwt of the c^mmmMCy coUrge it a' quality institution are the ones 
.chat hatr reMlted in the kw of student^ with coll^ aspirations and 
qualificatiom. Let irbe a«nrw motsoQ of the community college to 
•enre those adults who qualify, and An brnefek from college-level work. 

for those who do not qualify/ a aew kind of institution with 
realifac programs geared to the many different kinds of studenu. nruy . 
be the answer^ As itjmow, the community college is a remedial center, 
m ¥o ea tk m at center, an adult center, a career centA. a conmiunity cen* 
ter, a senior citiien center, a center for non-English speaking people, a 
local recreation center, and last and least of all. a college. Perhaps we 
need some restructuring so that the centers and the college are recog-% 
niied as having diffirrent missions. Perhaps it is time to evaluate how 
appropriate to a college are all the missions we have uncritically^ 
accepted. No doubt all these missions need doing, but one institution 
cannot do them all. 
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a valenciah phoenix: 
new life for hunr^anities 

j. louis schlegel 



The encounter With classroctm reality his caused many teachers. 

hke Abelard meeting the relatives of Eloise. 

to lose their beartngs. 
-Herbert Cold. "A Dog in Brooklyn, a Girl in Detroit 
Life Among the Humanrttes'' 



^^lUrer he quit traiching humanities, novelist; shon^scoiy writer, and 
^CHi|iai ll c rb c it Gold wrote an essay to explain that it was impomble 
for him to make **the History of Everything in Culture** relevant to stu- 
dents* lives. He potmed out that ^ frantic classroom race through the 
philosophy, art. music, and literature of the Western world left too 
many students wandering aimlessly in the backstretch or even t|pV*ng 
daicd in the stantng gate. Meanwhile, the faculty, like ^Kjffmed 
* giddingB. trotted diEgentlyl>ut tmpotcntly around the track, crossii^ 
the finish line-* alooe. 

Despite his protest that he was. not a loss to the teachti^. 
pr o fc wi utt ^ humanities tm^ruaon of Gold's breadth, irisaon, and style 
are indeed rare. Tbey ought to be able to find a place in teaching. ^ 
U nfortun a t ely, too many faculty are thrown mto the humanities dass- 
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' room with U||le or no idea of what they can do for studenu who seem 
more conceffled^about making the payments on their Firebirds thain in 
breaking the chains that imprison them in the caves of ignorance. 

This is the way it was at Valencia Community College when we 
started our humanities program in 1%7. For the first few years, the lot 
of us - faculty and students — burned ourselves out in an emasculating 
tradition that too frequently produced, not knowled^. but the cinders 
*of failure. But it is pot that way here anymore, for we have, like the 
phoenix, risen from our own ashes. We think that at Valencia we have 
begun a new life for teaching and learning humaniti^. ' ^ 

While Valencia Community College is not educational 
Utopia, we enjoy several assets, ^trst. we are only in our eleventh year — 
9 relatively new institution.* We do not haye to storm the bastions of 
tradition to present ^ new idea. Second, our administration is commit- 
ted to constructive innovation. All faculty are encouraged to^lan and 
implement new courses and iresh approaches to old courses. Third, 
humanities at Valencia are conceived as iiverdisciplinary. In fact, fac- 
ulty in the humanities department have been Selected for theif ability 
xo integrate the various disciplines under the umbrella of humanities. 

These assetS have provided a rich academic environment of 
cooperation and sharing that has fostered personal, departmental, an^ 
institutional growth. Humanities faculty at Valencia have tremendous 
rapport %rithin both the department and the college. Every projea 
mentioned in this paper is a result of the direct involvement and coop- 
eration of more than one instructor. From the beginning in 1%7. the 
humanities faculty members have shared concerns about student 
learning and curriculum develpprfient. We have shared both success 
and failure. Our success, iivfiict. has been in great pan a result of our 
wilHngness to admit at t^mes that we tried but failed, but we believe 
that a dynamic faculty muy feel free to take calculated risks. So as we 
grew, we talked about nciw ideas and approaches in teaching; we 
shared our enthusiasm about what we had read; we got excited about 
what other institutions were doing. AuValencia. cooperation snuxHhed 
somewhat the roii^ ascent from our graduate degrees to the glare of 
classroom reality. 

finding problems ^ 

Our insight into problems and solutions was not a gift from God 
or the graduate school. Our university study had not [$r¥pared us to 
solve the problems; it had not prepared us even to find them. It had. if 
anything, been responsible for our committing the errors that caused 
the problems, for it had — as it should have— focused on content. 
Protected by the armor of a signed contract and the shield of a course 



oudioe, ^v^harged into the community college classroom — discipline 
ai the ready* We came to rout thr philiuinet with logic and fact. We 
vtm ni-equipped to defeat the heathen hordes. 

Kf y own first semester is a kudy for the Academic tactician. 

EKiring my first five weeks at Valencia, I had given inspiring 
lectures on Creek civilization. It wM, I felt, time for the first esamina* 
tkm.^ Always a fge of the objective test (too concerned wix^ rote learn- 
ing), I had decided to give an essay test, one that would "cover the sub- 
ject.** I wanted content and synthesis. My^question would ask the stu* 
denu' to bring together lecture notes, text assignmenu, outsid^ 
reading, and th<ir own idei^ — all in a neatly %mtteft essay. My ques- 
tion was comp/ehensive: ^'Define Creek humanism and show bow it is 
reflected in the literature of the Iltad, Orei/ia^and fiacchat; the phil* 
osophy of Plato and Aristotle; the an and architeaure of the 

period.-; . ^ J- 

The rcsulu out oMive clashes? Ninety Fs. sixty paking grades; 
not many As or Bs. * 

Having returned the cxanu. I asked every studefit with a D or 
below to sche^[Aile a conference. Using a tape. I recordctl the confer- 
ences. fMottjf the studenu confessed that they had not boen reading 
and had not prepared for the examination. They thought they would 
be able to pull it together from the leaurcs. They admitted that my 
instniaiona were clear. 

Whose fault? I had organized and deliverrd^my leaures; I had 
given clear test directions; I had given the test academic integrity. 
They had not read the material; they had not studied; they had not, in 
short, tried. 

The ^rnester continued. Some studenu became true believers; 
they knew I meant ^usiness. They took notes^ read the text, studicfl in 
the library, and drew a lot of it together on the tests. But more than 
half omtinued to fail. i 

Academic integrity intact. I approached the eid of the* 
semester with half my studenu maiking Fs. Inte^ty notwithkanding. I 
knew I had to do something. I leaned heavily on ser v iceable but 
nonacademic standards: good attendance. ^rticipated in clas dUsalft* 
sion. really tried, smiles frequently, pretty Uttlegirl. good^* boy. . . , ^ 

In their evaluation, studenu emphasized the disasHh^ they were 
not happy. Some fauhcd the material (too much ittifT|o cover), some 
denigrated the otganization (could not take notes, could not follow 
lecture), soine criticized the presentation (talked too fast, did not make 
asclgnmen^^dear). manf quibbled about evaluation (never could take 
CMy tests, QQC an^En^ish coune). The few **tough but good** accolades 
^ uxk away tame-of the sting. My colleagues' confessions that they had 
theSMoe piub ie iu i were small comfort. . 



Thus the real problem was to spot the re^ problem. Instead of 
blaming lazy studniu. public schools, negligent parents. I staned to 
blame myself and to look carefully at what I was doing. The\tudent 
succew: 1 knew, was directly'^rebited to good 'teaching, and good 
teaching was a product of careful selection, logical organization, clear 
presentation, and sensible evaluation. Student evaluations had already 
told me that. -And they had told me something else: The course as I was 
teaching it did not relate to students' Uves. -0 

tome solutiom * « . 

^ The dbmal results of the first semester made me doubt the rele- 
'^ance of humanities study to om students. I was not sure that all 
Ki}dents needed to apprrt(iate the masterpieces of painting, music, 
literature. arCiiitectuiT. sculpture, (•wondrrec) if »after this exposure 
they would, indeed, appreciate the masterpieces we studied. 1 doubt^ 
if someday those students, especially the failures, would look back and 
thank me for opening their eyes to Western culture. Because I tend to 
he a here an^ now persor^ myself. I knew lhad to figure out a way to 
make my humanities course have p>ersonal mining for stiidenu — here 
and now. 

It took me about a year and a half"^ cope with the major prob- 
lems. For a0t thing. I founo^ouf that I had little sense of direction, 
assuming that saturating the students with facts would somehow bring 
/ about tne synthesis I really wanted. For another, the course was too 
' sweeping. To charge from early Greek civilization to the Renaissance 
\ m a semester virtually assured a cursory examination. It was impossible 
^ for the student to distingui^ the important from the unimponant. 

So l began to ask m\'self questions. What were my goals? What 
did I want the students to do? Is this selection re|Jly necessary? Will this 
eskiy. story, play. poem, painting, sculpture have personal value to the 
student? What can I leave out? What must be included? 

These questions forced fne to examine everything and to ask 
more questions. Is this lecture really necessary? Is thi^mucA of this lec* 
ture necessary? Do I |iave to givo a historical backgrou|yl. a biographi* 
cal sketch of every author, an analysis of writing style, dramatic struc* 
ture. philosophical background, dates, names^ My questions made me 
aware of the heavy content in a regular lecture. I b^n to understand 
why my students were confined. ^ 

^ Their confusion was e\'ident in their answers on my tests. It was 
clear in the papets of those who. when asked a critical question about 
a play, answered by telling the story. It was evident in the answers of 
thote who ignored the Question and wrote down everything they OHild 
^remember about the topic. It was evid^nrin the unorganized spate of 




dettib mooattolled hy daxbf wuttd ideas. It was evident in amwen 
km! or undigested critical comments meant to 
^iowd towant. ^ 

r t)m humaniti e s coidd best be tm deis to od if ^ 
la few banc conccpca. These cooccp u , once 
un d kwio od , . could beodiine a solid foundation for the e» a min ati<m of 
tmebL That bat could copie from primary material: the essays of 
tlie {days of Sophocles, the poetry of Dante. Stuifents could 
use the c u ncep tt as a pegboard , gather from carefully selected primary 
materials a limiied number of basic facts, and hang those facts on the 
oomdc pegboard. Studying' for a test would mean simply aijai^ing the 
fmcu on the pegboard in some orderly form that made sense to the 
student* 

Unfortunately, I disfcovered that many available humanities 
teatbobfcs have too much introductory material filled with watered- 
down descriptions and summaries. These texts virtually ignored 
primary matter. Many that did contain primary material ^^btuall)||, 
inundated students with too many and too lengthy selections . 

I had settled on primary material as the basis of study for sever- * 
al reasons. First of all, the writing of origl^tors challenges the students 
by making them think criticatty for themselves. They are ^rced tq look 
fbr relationships, not merely to absorb passively connections and 
int e rpr e t ations made for them by textbook vniters. Second, primary 
matmal, even in translation, puts the readers close to the vrriter's 
original language and thus closer to the original organization. Careful 
study of the primary text forces students to take a close look at the 
meanings of vrords. both denotations and connotations. It makes them 
aware cl how language has changed and how^that change has affected 
our understanding. A fringe benefit is that students become acutely 
^cflinsciouy of their own use of words and the necessity for clear oiganiza- 
tiott. Third, investigating primary sources ^ts students in intimate 
touch with both logical and illogical thought processes of the minds at 
work. Th^ mbrk of prganjxed minds provides models on which students 
..can begin to form their o%m styles of thought. 

looks Kke a dream reaiify to me 

^^ow can students examine primary saurces intelligently when 
they have serious reading pooblems? How qm ytudents organize the 
ideas and facts they get from these sourcct.'when they organize and^ 
write their pwn ideas and facu poorly? It isnot easy, but it can be 
•done.-^'^- ; ^ ' , . - 

For one thing, surt with a dear and simple concept and let that 
ooocept establish the boundaries, be the organizational pegboard on 
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which to hang the supporting conc^ots and facts. Second, £nd a meta- 
phor that almrs the students to see/Vmell, touch, caste, .he^ the con- 
cept, lllird.. begin with primafy material that has a reading levd 
students can handle. It does noc have to be a traditional clasnc, for you 
are after pnxsos, noc content; an approach to learning, noc pedantry. 
In.fact, starting mth a traditional "classic** reading assignment merely 
proves to the scudents that instructors are unreasonable and makes 
clear to instructors that students are illiterate and uninformed. 

Let me illustrate how we at Valrada approached the problem. * 
In an introductory humaniticai course, we staite^ off with a lecture on 
the concept of an objective imd subjective reality- We had assigned* 
Richard Bach*s Jonathan Livingston Seagulf as primary material. 
Although critics may disagree about the value olF Bach*s best seller, we 
knew that (1) most students would enjoy reading :it» (2) most students 
could read it with understands^, and (3) most students, therefore, 
would read it. 

We read Jonathan and examined it from the point of view of 
objective and subjective reality. We looked closely at Bach*s word 
choice, studied his ideas, and discussed the objective and subjective 
possibilities of his ideas. 

By refusing to allow the students to wander dtitside the general 
boundaries of objective and subjective reality as we defined them, we 
vftre able to restrict the potential for choice that had before over- 
whelmed and confused the students. As a result, some exciting things 
^happened. First, students were talking about what they did find, not 
\rhat they thought they wm supposed to find. Second, students found 
that diflerent people have different perspectives and that man^ indi- 
viduab produce many perspectives. Third, students found that an 
ansnfirr wa} right when it was adequately supported, not when it hap- 
pe^edito agree with what they thought the teacher thought. 

Our early clajoroom activity was highly structured. Working on 
the pegboard of objective and subjective reality, we usedthe ideas and 
facu from Jonathan as the pegs. A typical classroom activity will 
illustrate. A student would discuss a passage he or she liked. The class- 
room routine was simple: (1) explain the context in which the quoted 
passage appears, (2) define the concept as it appears to you, (S) show 
the relationship between the quotation, the context and the concept. 
By insisting that the comments be directly related to the concept, we 
were able to focus the students* discussion and thus keep them from the 
confusion Aat frequently wastes their time and energy. A^ured that 
we would be guided by the structure, the students knew how to prepare 
for the examinations. We loosened the structure as the course devel- 
oped and the students matured. I^nhen, however, the students were 
providing their own structure. 



We gsvc CMjr rgaininariciPtfof coane, for wc believe that stu- 
dtoy often write di cm i elm into mde m ^ ndmg ^ that writing it difcor- 
Cfy. We know that die qrmberis we are after often docs not occur until 
Aemdmswriie. 

^ Alihiingh we refuse to ttlerate diabby writing* we do not at fint 
cspect mindei* Even though we teD students they must write 
aooeptably* we know the first test is likdy to feature undearty stated 
iJbs (or no ideas at all), inadequate details, confused organization, in* 
ade^piate coherence, wordiness, and erratic q^dlioi^. capitalization, 
and^inctnation« 

Regvdiess of the student writing problems/ we insisted that 
they wrke, for ndwn students write, they carry on an iimer dialogue 
with jfcpna clv e s . To czpips their ideas clearly, they must choo« their 
wofdKirefially. When students fdan and write, they aa; when they 
act, ta ke a giant step xowkrd intdleaual maturity. 

Ruling a blank sheet of paper forces students to confront them- 
sdves. The studem wriung is the studeiit in anguiih. Even though edu- 
cationists have worked hard in the last few yean to remove angijith 
from learning, Kierkegaard makes clear that "Oiily he who is in 
anguish finds repose.** Concerned that our studeno eventually must 
fiixi repose, we feel they should suffer the proper anKNint of anguirii, 
the anguish of the white sheet. Out of this anguish emerges self- 
confidence in^their ability to read, think clearly, organize, and express 
themselves lucidly. . 

To those who question the academic integrity of a hunianities 
course that includcsyomi/Aan Livmg$tan Seagull, we faiave an answer. 
We are more concerned with the concept of objecdve and subjective 
reality than we are with the example that illustrates the concept. And 
we kixyw that this concept was developed by Plato in 'The Allegory of 
the Cave,** a challenging dialogue indeed. From Bach to Plato is not an 
impossible leap. Jonathan's flight, we discovered, aUows Plato*s dia- 
k)gue to come alive, for the ideas and facts of both can be.put in place 
on^pegboard. 

True, most students enrolling in Valencia's humanities courses 
do not read, vrrite, or think as accurately as we would like them to. 
Therefore humanities instruaors Have three optioiu: They can take an 
exalted position, remain there, and leave the students where t^ are. 
They can discover the studenu' level, go there, and suy. They can 
disco^ the stu^^ts' level, go there, take the students by the hand, 
and then by careful steps bring them up to a higher levd. The 
instructors* early descent in our courses lasts about five %(reeks of a 
fourteen-week session. At the end of five weeks, however, most students 
can handle both concepts and facu. From this foundation/ the stu- 
dents find their own way to an understanding of the humanities. 
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What really counts b nrhat the student is able to do at the end of 
the €dune. We dbcoveied that we were fonning clear objectives and 
goab. We were abo discovering diat careful structuring was necessary 
to reach dioie goab. Paradsndcally, as the s tructure became more 
rigid, the mrchodofreachn^ the gOab became less nnportant. FbraoJ 
thing, no two classes had the same tastes. As a result, a method that 
workfx} with one group might very irell fail with another. But ik> 
mattek what method we used, we discovered that all uudems benefited 
whey the foundation %re esublished could bear the weight 0f their 
queraons. irrelevahcies. skUb deficiencies, penonal idiosyncrasies. 

^ The key to success b to establish a pegboard structure on which 
to hang whatever content seems relevant. For motivation, we dangled 
bait we felt the students snuld take readily and waited patiently for 
them to grab it and run. Ife kept the drag of content loojr until they ^ 
swallowed the bait. When the basics had been swallowed, we set the 
9 hook solidly and adjusted the drag; thus the sweet and tasty bait of 
Jonathan could be followed by the saltier, more challenging, more 
substantial Plato. We did not care what bait we started with; we did 
care about the-haul we brought home. 

Thb new approach caused student evaluatiom to improve. It 
was clear that the students thought they had learned to read, to think, 
and to express themselves clearly. They said they were sharing new per- 
ceptiom %mh each other, andrhad developed confidence in their abiU* 
ties to express t hemsel ves to others. 

Meanwhile; we were girowing ourselves. For one thitig. the posi- 
tive evaluations were flattering, a real lift to our personal and profes- 
sional egos. For another, we were confident enough in the general suc- 
cess of what we had done to risk agreement on department goals— a 
task virtually impossible for piost humanities depanmenu. Finally, we 
had become aware of humanities' special potential for allowing stu- 
dents to share in the culture of the Western world. 

curriculum breakthrough 

These discoveries suggested curriculum changes. It was clear, 
for iiiallnce, that we were trying to cover too much material in two 
semesters. In the first we tried to gallop from Greek civilization 
through the Renaissance; in the second we^ttempted to tear from the 
baroque period through the twentieth cemury. Unfortunately we never 
had time to cover (he distance. In Session I. we dallied so long in 
Greece and died so thoroughly in the Middle Ages that we barelj^had 
time toji^ reborn in the Renaissance. During Session II v^e lamented 
the faa that we hardly had time tp enter World War I. let alone fight 
it. We left the electronic age. inc one our studenu lived in, to Alvin 



ykmtFlthnSkock, wcy^eaaaatd^ was available in thr book- 
kmtm aboQt baroque fomtture hot cootimied to 





ped c f cl o|« 4 ^ceofieiai 
At a iMk we wduort di^ fini uauie ip Gfed^ ilinwigh 
and reducfJ die i cc ood to RenaiHanoe tbrough rooMiiocm* 
\ allowed us lo croc Cram che Grecki lo cbe Gocht, cauiccr 
^^Hft AaJtcnaManc^ to cbe end of cbe nineceemb cenftiry^^and lope 

^ cbe mdciM a beccer cbaDce CO view cbe Kcn^ 

the twentieth cetiti wy 



Developiqg a coune in cwenciecb-century humaniciei was noc 
eaajr. B ecau a e I bad been mote vocal about needing ic. I was asked co 
develop ic. It did noc take me long tp discover tbat I knew very Kctle 
about tbe twentiecb century. Textbooks were scandalously short of up- 
CD-dace material on our own cemvy. Most inclnded nocbtng beyond 
che nineceench; a few covered tbe nineceenth and the early, very early, 
cwenciech. I discovered thac my twentieth-century graduate work bad 
been very thin. It had consisted of slick critiques of twentieth-cencury 
licerary classics, outline series pamphlets, and detailed lecture notes 
firom grad courses. « 

After much frantic searching. I found what seemed to me tcrbe 
cbe mosc suiuble text available. It covered tbe ni|Meenth and eafly 
twentiech centuries. I prepared frantically; my studems cooperated; 1 
soon found out that both my background and the text were inade- 
quate. We got bogged down in the nineteenth century and only by 
sheer strength of will did we move intathe twentieth century to about 
1926. tbe year of my birth. 

The second s e m es t er was noc.much better, for I had still not 
(bund che general concepcs chat linked twentieth century facts. 
Material on the twentiech century abounded in periodicals, but it was 
virtually impossible to selea without first setting up a concept peg- 
board. U was dear that no single text wouki help, me do what I fdt 
needed to be done. ^ ' 

During tbe third semester, 'anocher humanicies uwruccor 
audked my course. Following virtually every dass meeting, we 
cxdiaoged ideas about what I was doing. Our discusrions created an 
aunusj i hei e that led to inoght and synthesis. For one thing, «ve both 
read voraciously in tbe period. Realiiing that the traditional humani- 
ties boundaries were too aarrow for this e l ec tr onic age, we branched 
out* reading heavily in the physical sciences, social Mences, and 
mathrmatics. Our work togecher bjildeiied our pc i sp ec ti vt s so thac 
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wr finally fdind wfaat 'tenhed to us to be loroc major concepu implkk 
inourrradbig. 

Fa^nample^whar ttttdyin^ tlib times be t ween the two world 
wars, wr cMcfaidpd that ti)is* period domimced bf what we call the 
""Myth of InMrmable Rational Progras." Thli concept, a ghost from the 
Age of Reason, was based on the assumption that man can sohre iSL 
problems by rational means. Our class assignments, kaures. and dis* 
cussions included examples from twentieth^century^ literature, music 
on. and architeaure that illustrate and aUCsck that cocKepc. T. 
Efioc's ""Wastelandr for instance, points out that a culture dominated 
by such^ Utopian myth becomes a Kerile intrlleaual desert. We devel- 
oped this wastMand co&ept by using dadatst an. sefeftfons froA 
Alfred North Whitehead's Religion mui Science, a shor^ story by 
Hermann Heise. the spatial music of Edgard Varese. and the architec* 
ture of LcCorbusier and others. By affixing these particulars to our 
pegboard of the "Myth of Inevitable Rational Progress." %ire got the 
studenu to tee that the expressions of individual geniuses of the time 
give voice and form to this ujiderlying intellectual framework. 

By the end of the semeKer. we were sure there was no sin^ text 
on the mrivt. We ako knfw that traditional material and ydlow^ 
notes were irrelevant. We knew^thai instructors of iwentieih-cemury 
humanities courses were on their owii. 4^ . 

The next semester another faculty member jpiricd us. We com- 
bined our material and began developing our owii text^Cornnu^men/ 
and Creativity {197 b). which is now published. 

Our work in twentieth-century humai|itic^paid off in one other 
way. because we have been able to see our own tiane in perspective, we 
have biBen better able to see other times in penjpective. It is fairly easy, 
foe instance, to look back at Lysistraia and Taming of the Shrew if one 
looks from the viewpoint of today's women's liberation movement. 
Because our perspective is more realistic, wt have been able to help 
students understand their own times and thus se^ past times in terms of 
what thry understand. |^re was a time (m many textbooks prove) 
when humanities faculties virtually ignored the t%ventietlrcentin7. per- 
haps because they felt that tinie was needed to allow the good to come 
to the top. Thus they'ignorcd the recent patf in favor of the remote 
pan. We think our program makes clear that to understand the past, 
students and instructors amu see iu relevance to the present. 

on the drawing board 

In addition to the efforu de||ribed here /we have developed a humani- 
ties component for inclusion m occupational education progranu: we 
have aly helped shape an interdisciplinary studies program for general 
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; i» £v aikl 1^ die ndtabn of 
I, we hsvr plans for faiihcr dcfd- 
^(BlS>K£Kiik)r hsve begim lo dcsgn 
rfor waArmt m ifrtmiral nd oocupado^ prqpiaiiM. 
I of the hmnwiiriri faculty are develop in g a cc«t for the 
ami medkral periods. They wiD appsoach these periods by 
J cooici^onry qocipom and by attempting to show throu^ 
npa^r iouroes how' the andena attempted to ^mwrr vinuaiiy the same 
^oeytioo thetf csncs* 

Throu|^ cooperation and hard work, Valencia faculty haw 
adiieved penooal, depanmental. aqd institution^ growth. Thii 
ongoing, exciting process hm csublished an evolutionary development 
that we feel has kept the faculty from.sugnf tklg and thTstudexus from 
being fed from yellowed notes of the past. Whether we have taken a 
new direction or merely reawakened some old ideas is not importam; 
what IS importam ii that our program and our faculty and students are 
alive and living with new ideas and faos that have become a part of 
their lives. 

The Harvard Experiment, the publii ti ig^HjC which seems to be 
racking the academic boat, has been a d^lopmg reality at Valencia 
for the past several years. The waves caused hy that prestigious institu- 
tion's experiment, likely to be widely hailed and much admired, may 
teU us at Valencia whether we have been chaning a favorable coune in 
the humanities. ^ 
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independent human studies 

Suzanne kaplan 
gordon wilson 



The hMkpcncknt Human Scudk» (IHS) progmin was begun three 
ymt 9go ac Schoolcraft College as an aliemative method of earniog 
academic aediti. It devek^xd hj two/acuity m ember s who had 
coflK to the rralttatkm that, traditionally, inscqictors leam a great 
dtal from the preparation and research they put into teaching; and 
that students, no matter bow competent and motivated, leain some* 
what less. It follows, then, that the studems should probably be dofay 
what teacheis have aKrays done-deiineating the area of studlf, posing 
icscaich c|oestions, gathering resources, synthesizing information, sut« 
ing the theses, choorii^ the method of presentation* asking and anper* 
h|g q ue s ti on s , setting the schedules, and taking respoosibiltty for meet* 
fay dcadUacs. 

Huee other issues wrre of conmi in the initial p'y'^g and 
hai»fefnainfd fiical poinu throughout the program's enneilce: 

One is the division of knowledge into fairly arbitrary courses 
and depaitmenia, whidi is more the result of school taxonomies than 
of a natural segmentation of the material itself. Just how arbitrary this 
is is demons t rated by the variety of classification systems in different 
insdtiittion^ ^.whii^^ 

The si^^ is the almost exclusive emphasis in post* 



tccoodary education on comrnt^opposcd to skulls. There are almost 
at many textbooks H theri^ are teachers teaching a given coune and 
fet, to paiaphrate Pope, **It is with our textbooks as with our watches; 
Done 90 jite alike yet each believes his own." At llie semester's cmd. 
most studies const away with a few dates, names, and a stray 
quofati^n. all 0/ %iffaich rapidly evaporate, and no knowledge of how to 
learn. In fields other than the liberal arts, the resulu of content 
emphasb are even more extreme; in many tedinological areas, faaual 
knowledge is obsolete ahnost as soon as it Hnds iu way into course out- 
lines. l|fhat's needed is a graduate who knows how to opnstantly teach 
himself, not one who has a head full of facts. >w 

The third issue IHS addrcsacs is the humain one. Schools today 
cater'^to the masses; students are classified by numbers; they take 
courses by^adio and television, and even when ihey sit in classrooms 
f tfaey rarely iCnow each other by name. Peer intei^aion and group sup- 
port are not encouraged aijd may even be discouraged by competition 
for grades. Environments are often studies in sensory deprivation— 
vrindowlev. no-color rooms, rows of plastic desks with attached chairs 
that are usually too small, each cell the duplicate of every other one. 

Independent Human Studies was designed to deal with these 
issues. Iu name reflects iu concerns: Independent Humans. Human 
Studies. Independent Studies. 

establishing the program 

Beyond convincing our own faculty and administration to 
accept our proposal, we faced two major problems in establishing this 
alternative. The First was. Finding* other schools that had had some 
experience with similar programs, both to learn from their experience 
and to demonstrate that, while what we were proposing was different, 
it was not radical. We began by sending letters to all community col-o 
leges in Michigan, describing our ideas and asking if anything similar 
had been attempted on their campuses. We received one positive 
response; Bob Badra. at Kalamazoo Valley Community College in 
Kalamazoo. Michigan, had developed a program called ^20 (more 
than twenty years hence, the students will still be learning^. Although 
that program is quite different from IHS. it addresses many of the 
same concerns and its existence gave credibility to our efforts. 

Since Schoolcraft is a two year community college, a second 
problem we faced was in establishing IHS credits as transferable to 
four-year schools and universities. We met with admissions people of 
all the major transfer institutions to explain our proposal and to deter- 
mine how transcripts would describe our 'students* work. We have 
developed a system in which crediu a{^1issigned \)y IHS number and 



S olkm tj d bj an gimorarino detcribing exactly what 
to icccivc clioic CFBcbts. For czaniplct 




^ A ytff of BBrhigm's Single Buiinr ayirag inchiding the I 

pRMm tbroagh the in ccp u on of the SBT and the km i| 
lepcabd, contact wkh If gMlaioci and dcpaiini^ntal bmf hit wn 
confeemng awf ml iiif im to SBX and the proccs Wing uMttntieA' 
ior r^Kalof thetax* dftaflfd information concenung the etfectt 
of the law Buppfied to legidaton and the hwnnm oommamty, 
inaght into varionf bm in cM c o ocer M and their involvement in 
^theSBT contiDveny. Imerview* Wl buiineai letters as oomnra- 
n i cati o n with legislaton and members of the businctt comma* 
i comprriienstve paper on the Single Business Tax indnd* 
iptioa. critidsm, evaluation, efTects, and pAiposab for 
r or rcplal of the taj^^^^^ 

IHS204. English Compotition SCrrdio A 

IHS276. Business « " SCiedio A 

IHS 212. Political Science SCredio A» 



Each transfer institution determines how those aredia wiO be 
applied, just as it makes that determination for any other credits being 
tr amferi r d . If the student has received an Associate Degree from 
Schoolcraft and is trantferring to an institution that accepts such a 
degree as the basb for junior sutus, IHS credits are computed no dif* 
ferently from any other. If the student has not completed a degree at 
Schoolcraft out is simply tramferring accumulated credits, the senior 
institutions evaluate IHS credits as they would any other credits, 
MPgning specific coune equivalency, giving elective credit in a specific 
area'^or giviiig^general deaive credit. 

how the IHS program wprka 

Studenu interested in joining the IHS program arrange for per* 
sonal imerviews during the semester' before they plan to enroll. During 
the imerview, we try to stress the frxutrations as well as the rewards of 
self -directed study, answer questions, giving examples of vrorti previous 
students have done, question the student's reasons for choosing this 
alternative, asKss his or her academic backgrouiKl, help htm or her 
explore imer c su and possible project ideas. A student b usually not 
admitted to the program until at least a trmativ^ P^^li^ proposal is 
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fltniM^ ILt idtt often danfct dnttkaDy before reaching 



its 

Once the stadci^k jKxrpirri, heorAeiegMttnfaranimrliffiT' 
ad block of IHS aedki, wol to twehc boun^ dqpendiog on tbe 
rof thepfcgeaandbowmuditiniektobedei^o^ During 
die Dim not ti of tbe aemetter, encb projea it diecused in a icminaf 
Mong with the («o fMaky coovdtnatocs and tbe ictt of t^ 
Each pnfea is refined i^ a specific proqxctus that ttatct its tbess. 
the stndjr olu, the form it will take, and the sabjea areas it wiD 
cncompiBP^y p ro spectu s is foOowed bjr a contraa that lists the 
acadrmic depaftments in which credits are being earned, tbe number 
of credits in eadi department, wh^ will be done to earn these credio, 
when tbe work wiD be completed, and what hdp is needed from fac- 
nkjr members in these areas. 

At this poim, tbe IHS coordinators (and it is perhaps important 
to- note that these are the same people who developed each stage of the 
program) ooruaa faculty members in each department in which IHS 
scodems warn to work to arrange for faculty advising. Faculty advisors 
are paid an honorarium, but those who panicipate do it more for the 
e xp erience of woildng with highly motivated students than for the 
nii"*«^^ fee they get. Each faculty advisor works out requiremems and 
achedulcs^with eachlHS itudcm^in instances where a student is work- 
ing^in a discipline in which he or she has not had an introductory 
Gouise, we recommend that a basic text be required, but all require- 
ments are determined by the faculty member and the studem. 

IHS seminars continue to meet twice a week throughout the 
semester. One meeting each week is devoted to project updates and 
journal sharing, two aaivities that often overlap. Each student b 
requircti to keep a journal; these often rrflea spedfic experiences 
related to the study under way, but they just as often reflea insights 
drawn from other leamii^ experiences as well. The objective is to help 
students become aware of their own teaming styles and patterm, tl|p 
senses on which they depend most, the emotional patterns that precede 
or follow specific tnsaghu. the frustrations and elations that accompany 
kaming ft irrnnri ntrjirrtrT it trr i — each studem aware of the other 
pebple in the gioup and the differences and similarities in learning 
st);tcs. 

^ The second seminar each week is devoted to a %rorkshop in a 
particular skiU— interviewing, listening, rese^h techniques, paper 
writing, evaluation. For two weeks during the semester, this schedule is 
suspended «pd individual conferences are held with the coordinaton, 
and additional conference time b available whenever a student' 
requests it. 

* * • 



^ AO ■rmiiuft and conCerenccs arc in as comforubie a 
^mtiwgaicaairagamrrt The ptc^m facilky k a ciawKMP and con- 

laipcui^ a tw/kA aod 

carpfiBifccfc, floor pilloiwi,tcaitcft|ii>^ 

idi ircii ic books, co m fo r ta b le camras and chrome cfiairs around a km ' 
tabfe, and aniacdve plants and small sculpctired objects. 

kinds of stttdcnte 

Theie are'no pvrrequisitcs to enrolhnent in the program* and a 
Caurly wide range of students was at first expeaed to show interest in 
enrolling. Indeed, we have had students from seventeen yean of age to 
pa« fifty, but our most succeisful studena have been mature, self* 
direoed people who a^ used to dealing %rith responsibility aAd fnistra- 
tioo and who are highly motivaml in their pursuit of formal educa- 
tion. Since Schoolcraft's student body is increasingly composed of 
returning older students, more attention vriU diimid to this ffroup 
in the future. 

Widespread applications of this learning model are possible. 
Discussion hfs included extending this experience to the college's Com- 
munity Service Divi^on. offering it to local businesses and industries, 
incorpovating it into an honois curriculum, lu goal — to produce inde- 
pendent learners capable of consuntly teaching themselves ffttxigh 
the application of the learning tools they have mastered k- is consistent 
%rith the asm of education and absolutely necessary at a tstne when fac- 
tual information is expandirig so rapidly. 

Wherever it is offered, the student who vrill benefit roost u the 
student who wanu to go deeper and fiurther than the typical clysroom 
study requires, the kind wfeo seek questioru as well as answers. . 
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Suxannt Kaplan and Gordon WQ$on are members of 
the English department faculty of Schoolcraft College , 
Livonia. Michigan. They have developed and 
coordinated the Independent Human Studies 
program, which to theft knowledge is the only 
program of its kind on the community- college level. 
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« 

the community college 
» grows up and out 



* m^ry a. Stevens 

r * 

Black Hawk CoUcge it a commurfhy collcgr with the community cen- 
tral to ica nmnon nrcn though not to tu name. Our title dates from 
thm|j44 when we were seeking academic credibility. Although 
OMMt 6f %|1ikcd the elitism of our name then, many ctMB nam fed 
slighdy uacommtable with it. Regardlev of institutkmal labd. how- 
ever, m ab#ut 1971, acttninistratiife leadmhip at the college's larger, 
Qjttad-Qtfei Camfias Jiegan pushing all of us into that mhpfic new 
world of nofuraditional aiid conmiunity-based jflucatiDO. Mtt started 
ofiimQg courses ovw cable television: nwy dej^rtmena accepted th( 
co t>cep t of nonpunitive grading: many facuky, some begnidgii^gly, 
began to implemmt individualized instruction: and a new nftociite 
oegree program tft liberal studies and a new dean's position were citab- 
lisbed to serve ajluk )tudenu with greater flexibility. 

Some h ow or ttkff^ the administratioq inmlemented this degree 
program without faculty senate approval; secuftd ij^tutional accep- 
tance of the College Level ExM^ittktion Program/(CL£P) general 
examinations as one way of awcssing and validaiii^ prior Iramtng: 
and, apparently using old'^cbUege proTiciency examination pipcedtires, 
fttabKshed a method to allow a student, through deparcm;ttt, to 
actually rtec^ academic^lragnitionof his or her prior, noospottsofcd 
learning. In 1975, BfaSk^Hawk College esubUshcd a cooperative 
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progrun with ks loc^l state libary^^ystem to offer college-credit 
ooitnes }§f means of isstractional ted||iology in area pab)«: libraries. 
In an these arrangunciits, Aie administrative approach was quiet but 
p c i ir asi fr. Ai a icnb. by 1976 the Bbck Hawk College factdty st the 
Quad-Cities Campus h^ a fairly comprehensive and well esublished 
let of nomraditjonal practippMnd many seemed to be happily involved 
in them. % 

% 

faculty acceptance * 

It was at thitf time that the faculty senate at the Quad^Cities 
Campus detemliited that an investigation was necessary an(U that, 
without malice, it needed (O set everything in order. It scu'dira and 
modified all degree' ptograms. In this work, which uhimately led to 
senate approval of the Associate in Liberal Studies degree (AX.S.), 
surprisingly most of the changp centered ori-the traditional Associate in 
Arts (X.A ) program. The A.L.S. degree remained esseMially 
unchanged — a contraa d'egree based upon a student's goals and pCT- 
ceived needs with more flexible T^idency redbiremenu — but with net^ 
pqpvisions to ensure that the program of planned courses had breadth 
as well astdepch. 

Next the senate took a cbse Ipok at those courses desigT\ol for 
the A.L.S. degree program, which at that time could not be used with- 
in the college to satisfy any of the requiremenu for the A. A. degree, 
but which, paradoxically, were accepted in transfer by senior institu- 
tions. The senate found that most of these courses were interdiscipli- 
nary; that many, such as a two-semester humanities sequence, were 
Ijrry traditionarTnat all were taught by full-time faculty in the univer- 
sity parallel program, in most cases by our most respected facuhy 
members; and that, in both statement and practice, all wre college- 
level in ^cry ^nse. The senate concluded that these courses should 
become a part of the university parallel program offerings provided 
chat they met the Illinois Community College Board's requirement that 
they parallel existing lower-division courses in state univeisities and 
provided that they were placed urtder traditional faculty responsibility 
Land control within the college's organization. 

J In the end. the senate created a new division of tnterdiscipli- 

f nary study, prepared a position description for its chairman, developed 
rules to goveri^^he election of that chairman. aiVl then notified the col- 
lege adminhtraQpn that such an election should be held. J'erhaps the 
mbst startlingji^in this continuing chain is that the administration 
di]d hold thfpfl^Sfn. There is now a fourth divfsion in the^univrrsity 
parall^^^ograa^ the division of interdisciplinary and'^ahemative 




study* This division has responsibility fot CLEP; coordination stu- 
dcAl's efforts to gain credit for jprior, npnsponsored learning through 
coD^^dqpartnmts; the college's library-based program; academic 
adviseiDem for the A.L.S. degree; and interdisciplinary courses-- in 
short, most of the collet's innovativci^ffbns to serve adult students* 
The division Js intended to provide a common meeting place where all 
^iKuhy can worK cpoperatiyely . ' ' 
' m In this niraVi ndntradklonal or alternative study has been offi- 
jtiwr recogixized: py the faciilty at 91ack Hawk College, is a part of its 
relponsability, and has. therefore been moved into the college's main- 
stream^ The senald, whiich' at the beginning probably did not fully 
undersiand the signiBcance of iu work, in less than six months gave the , 
coHege die type of oi^ahization thiit many imtitutiom 
ittg long and hard to achieve^ As a result, it will not be necessary at 
Black Hawk College tp operate » all nontraditional study for new stu- 
dents from the adult continuing education program. Students who 
' need regtilar college credit thrpugh flexible hours and off-campus 
options can be assumed t|iat they will receive it in courses taught by full- 
time, college-credit fii^lty^ ^ 
In retrospect, such acpeplance of nontraditional study at Black 
Hawk College can be seen to l^ve resulted from foresight and persis- 
tence on the part of the administration, from' basically sound early 
developmental work by both faculty ^nd administration, from admin^ 
istrative prictice to involve, whenever possible, underloaded, full-time 
faculty and not to hire new part-time faculty for nontraditional 
programs; and from faculty interest and ability in developing inqova- 
tive options to serve the needs of new adult students. 

^ responding to community needs in new ways 

In its first ye^r, most o{ the efforts and accAplishments within 
Black Hawk College's division of interdisciplinaiy and alternative study* 
h^ve involved the development of procedures for the" assessment and 
validating of a* student's gri6i[, nonsponsored Jeaming: tontinued 
■W deyefopment, of\he library-Based progr^; and new ex{{criences in 
cdmmunity* based education and service. * * V 

Crediting of Prior Learning. In March of 1977, A study was. 
made of faculty attitudes toward the crediting of , prior, nonsponsore^' 
experiential learning— that is, toward the granting of college credit for 
a student's previous coUege-l^el learning that has occurred in non- 
•> academic settings and withou (.planning and supervision . la this stud^. 
consider^ a part qf suchdeamlng wore sidlls or knowledge from casual 
leading qr study, on-t^-jgb'iexi^erience, and leadership work in com-^ 



munity organizations. Excluded wtre all thos^ areas of prior, nonspon- 
sored experiential learning that could be assessed by CLEP examina- 
tions. In general, the results of the study demonstrated that the faculty 
wias ignorant of current college procedures. For example, only 12 |>er- 
cent knew that credit granted through departmental examination of 
students is clearly identified as proficiency credit.bn the transcript, and 
only 36 percent knew that students do not pay regular tuition costs for 
such credit. On the other hand, the faculty reacted positively to the 
concepts that college-lev^l|)earning could occur outside the^classroom 
and that it could then be evaluated after the fact. The survey found 
that this p(^itive reaction was not statistically related to the individual's 
academic rank, to the program area in which he or she teaches, to an 
individual's posinve or negative attitude toward the necessity of behav- 
ioral objectives in teaching, or to his or her attitude toward the relative 
importance of a teacher-centered learning situation. 

At this time, the faculty was also surveyed to determine what 
procedures they believed to be necessary in the assessment of such lemm- 
ing. The results suggest that they view the following as essential: (1) stui 
dents must be given clear, written guidelines and must be required t<3f 
complete a short course of instruction in preparation for.assessment 
and teaching the methods of portfolio compilation; (2) credit granted 
in this way should be made applicable to all degrees and to g^eneral 
education requirements within degrees, but it should be Ijmited to 
learning clearly represented by existing Black Hawk College courses; 
(3) assessment should be agreed upon by the majority of a three-member 
committee from the appropriate college department; (4) the process^ 
should include at least one inter\'iew of the student by this committee; 
(5) the committee's Chairman should prepare a written statement 
explaining the credit granted, the basis on which it is granted, and the 
type of exammation that was used, this statement to become a part of 
the studentVpermanenr record; (6) the portfolios upon which credit is 
granted should be retained in a centra:l file open to all faculty; and 
(7) students should receive prompt, written notification of the results of 
the asses^ent and an ap{>e'al procedure ^should be available. 

in Feb/iiary of 1978. the faculty senate approved procedures 
based upon ^hese findings and forwarded them to the administration 
fo| ?ction.-\Also at that time it vapproved a new fee schedule for the 
4^5essmenjMof prior, nonsponsored ex|>eriential learning, based in part 
upon the results of the survey and in part upon general recommenda- 
tions for good practice. This schedule includes.an application fee paid 
at the time a portfolio is submitted for preliminary evaluation; a fee^ 
paid prior to assessment and after the portfolio has been judged to be 
well prepared and to promise the student a reasonable chance of 
serving as the basis for ^the awarding of college credit by assessment; an 
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aiieaimcht fee baaed, ^adt>upon actual houfs of credUt granttod, but 
upqh wide ranges of hours; and a transcript repordjli^^fee for each 
course. The ^purpose of the proposed inarease in fees to the student is to 
compyiite the faculty more adequately'fior the dme involved in the 
pfwcss and to pass on to the student the full cost of assessment, princi- 
plil that the faculty strongly supported in the study. 

Siudy UnlimUed. Ai this timeV perhaps the strongest part of the 
division of interdisciplinary and alternative study is its library-based 
pfogram* Study Unlimited. Modeled on a similar program of the same 
namf^ Chicago, it is a cooperative project of the Quad-Cities Campus 
of Bla^ Hawk College, the River Bend Library System, and six of its 
affiliated libraries. In Study Unlimited, college-credit courses, prepa- 
ration for the GEO examination, and assistance in preparing for CLEP 
are made available at public libraries located in Rock Island, Moline, 
Silvb, Mineral, Erie, and Orion. College-credit courses in the program 
are also offered in the independent learning center on campus. 

Study Unlimited courses are prepared On videocassette or 
audiocassette, in multimedia, or in printed form. Included are "Tak* 
Hom-A-Kourse" packages that may be checked out of libraries for 
home use. All course are taught by regular, full-time college faculty, 
4kk of whom have developed the courses that they teach, and all have 
the same objectives and content as campus*based' courses. Klany use 
the same examinations and some of the-same textbooks. All courses are 
variable-entry and self-paced; a student can enroll in a coury ori any 
day and then take up to twenty weeks to complete it, with a "stop-out" 
option in case of vacation or emergency. 

Students enrolled in Study Unlimited courses attend discussion » 
sessions either on campus or in libraries; in fact, they need ncVer come 
to campus but can enroll' in courses, order texts, complete all instruc* 
tion, and take examinations entirely at libraries. Also available there, 
are academic advisement services provided by part-time advisors hired ' 
and trained by the college and living in the library*s community. Thus, 
Study Unlimited aims to be a complete community college located 
entirely off-campus in the college's community. Obviously, the 
program serves to break the barriers of time and place for nevr adult 
studenu. 

Study Unlimited is perhaps the fastest -growing part of Black 
Hawk College. In its first year, enrollment totaled 850 semester hours; 
in itsaecond. 1650 hours; and in its third, 3000 hours. With the excep- 
tion of on^ speech course, a student can now complete an A. A. degree 
entirdy in the program. Over thirty-five courses are available, and 
approximately 15 percent of the college's full-time faculty are now 
teaching in the program. 

A demographic stddy of students enrolled in the program sug- 



gem that it serves new student populations in the college s commtioity. 
More than 82 percent of iu students are part-time; over 65 percent are 
em]ployed; over 61 percent are married; over 60 percent are aged 25 or 
older; and over 46 percent have never before enrolled at Black Hawk 
College. 

Community Forums. During the 1977-78 academic year, the 
division of interdisciplinary and alternative study involved faculty from 
the university parallel program more fully in off campus education 
and service to out-of-school adults by sponsoring two community dis- 
cussion fortnrn. paralleling Courses by Newspaper (CBN). In this proj- 
ect, Black Hawk College served as one of eleven national demonstra- 
tion community colleges. In the fall, under a grant from the American 
Association of Community and Junior Colleges with funds from the 
National Endowment for the Humanities, nine, town meetings on the 
topic of the fall CBN course "Crime and Justice in America" were held' 
throughout the distria, almost entirely at off campus locations, 
including public libraries participating in Study Unlimited. In . the 
spring. Under a grant from the Illinois Humanities Council with funds 
from the National Endo%mient for the Humanities, ten community dis- 
cussions on the topic "The Impaa of Mass Media on American Life** 
paralleled CBN*8 "Popular Culture: Mirror of American Lite.** Both 
interdisciplinary CBN courses were also offered within the division for 
college credit, and the division*$ chairman served as project direaor. 

In these community forums. Black Hawk College shared 
responsibility with many community cooperating groups— clubs, 
* agencies, and other organizatbns. The fall forum used a pand of three 
community experts to guide the project; in the spring, there was an 
advisory committee composed of a representative from each co-spon- 
soring organization! and the discussion^oderators were from the col^' 
lege's -humanities faculty. The objectives of these forums at Black 
Hawl^College were to involve members of the humanities faculty from 
the university pflfrilel program in community-based education and 
discussion and to demonstrate that community college Caculty teaching 
in*the humanities are a genuine community resource. The role of the 
collc^ as catalyst in these projecu may well represent still a new trend 
for intr^ased interchange between community and community college. 

Most of us in the community college orobably would rank the 
establishment in 1901 of Joliet Junior College jDur first public commu- 
nity college* as an event si significant jn th Anatory of American higher 
education as the founding of HaTv|ff!^rt% passage of the Morrill 
Aa. At the same time we would have to insismat the relative yxMh of 
the community college makes it difHcult toVpticipate iu ultimate 
impaa. This impact will prflbably be be^jrefkaed in the flexibility 



and retponhfcnm to communky thai? results in so many new 
ap pri >achcs to educaition. It is this special mission of the^community 
coOcge that sets it off from other postsccondary educationVid makes 
its adwmuie so exciting. 
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community service in a 
semirural CQmmurtity col lege 

donald w. green 
john shepherd 
commodore craft, jr. 

impact of coimauiMty lenrkc (wogranw 

An extrnsive community services program ii certain to have' a pto* 
found inq^Kt oQ the entire .cyllege. In a lemiruratafea, a community 

^ foU^ comprehensive coq;imunity service pmgram u most ^kdf 
lo-bc tile oaly.a|(rnCy'|mindmg vdt^cional and avocation^ services to 

' the cunimunity. Typicatlly , thrrej^. ther^isconfideraUecompetitioQ 
fplF^he use of the college's facUlties and rbourccs. CoDege ofiidab 
must teckfn with a substantial influx of^xople. usually after five rM , 
when scheduling credit classes or extracurricular activities for students 
mvolvcd in credit programs. Mgr administrative and supervisory per- 
somid may have to work during the evening hours in order to accom- 
modate the ptopie on campus; custodial schedules may need to be ad- 
justed; and more money has to be budgeted to cover the utilities costs 
during a time when the physical plant would otherwise be ckned. 

^ good conmiunity ser v ices p iog i4i n also places demands on 
the spcdftfised knowledge of the faculty. At New Mexico Junior Col- 
Itgt^ for cample, faculty (rom the biology and chemiwy departments 



•CTve at cofuultanu for the city %M»ter depanmmu in the community 
coUcfe diftria. These faculty memben use the college facilities and 
ec|Ojpinent to run water treatmem tesu on water lamplet . The results 
are used to improve the water quality in the disirict. The college 
faculty may abo be called oato auisc in training people from business 
and industry to help meet specific job requireroenu of their own com- 
panies or even the federal government . At New Mexico Junior College 
the community service division organized a program in cooperation 
with the local chapter of the American Red Cross to help cenain 
workers in industry meet the Occupational Safety and Health Adminis- 
tration requirements that they be trained in Tirst aid. Classes are held 
both on campus and at industrial sites. In a rilTal area the community 
colle^ is likely to be the only institution capable of and willing to 
tetidtr such a service. 



^imtHutkmai ihifto 

As community colleges movr toward becoming full service 
educational brokers several major shifts occur: (I) the community 
service funaion of the institution is expanded; (2) the average student 
load decrease* with more persons enrolled part-time: (S) additional 
part-time faculty are utilized: (4) the ratio of pan-time to full-time 
facility increases; (5) the number of uudents served in off-campus cen- 
0n and in evening and weekend programs increases: (6) increased 
enrollment occurs in college by newspaper and television, individual- 
ised instruaional packages, tours, and other nontradition^l teaching 
and learning prxxedures; (7) a wider variety of people b served; and 
(8) there is a dramatic increase in the total number of contacu made 
and the numbers of people served by the college. 

attHudft toward dianic - 

In light of some of the changes iaktng place in community 
services and their impaa on the college. New Mexico Junior College 
faculty and administration were surveyed in March of 1978 to measure 
their awareness of the changes taking place and to measure their atti- 
tude toward the changes. The resulu indicated that all administrators 
were aware of the changes and the faculty showed a high degree of 
awareness. To determine their attitudes toward changes or anticipated 
changes, the faculty and administration were asked to respond to six 
attitudinal questions and express their response oit a seven* point scale. 
The questions dealt with the folk>%nng: 

1 . How do you view the shift of tesching loads to more evening 
clasKs? 
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L Hour do you view the pombility of your full-time teaching 
i^load indudMig an aasigrunetu or two in the community ler- 
vkearca? 

S. Hoif do you view the shift in service houn for counseling, 
busiMv servicet , ajpd bookstore to provide more evening col- 
lege hours? 

4. How do you view the trerki toward nK>re part-time facuky in 
place of full-time faculty? 

5. Howdoyouviewxhepowbleobmveniondrnuny courses now 
offcied for no credit to credit courses? ^ 

6. How do you view future possibility of two-thirds of all 
future offerings of the college being in the community ser- 
vice/continuing education area? 

Rrsuks of the airvey showed a significant difference in the 
mean scores of the faculty and administration. According to the scale 
devised, both groups gav» only qualified approval to the possibilities, 
with the administration being more favorable than the faculty. The 
faculty tended to take a nK>re negative view of several issues, panicu- 
larly those dealing with the queuions of pan-time versus full-time fac- 
ulty, the possibility of having an assignment or two in commuhity 
service as part of their full-time load, and the possibilty that two-thirds 
of all future offerings by the college will be in the comm«^ty service/ 
caiuinuing education area. Tbe^aculfy^id. however, express a mofe 
posftive attitude toward the shift of teaching loads to more evening 
classes and the conversion of courses now offered urithout credit to 
credit courses. 

Each respondent to the attitudinal survey was also asked to 
define community service and then distii^ish between conmiumty 
service and continuing education. The respondents showed that, while 
mem faculty had a general understanding of conununity service and 
comini|ing education, more in-service training and staff development 
will be necessary as the community service concept becomes a larger 
pan of the institution. 

key\COfficepts foe isnplemen ti tion 



creativity Ire Uie ^b^iingredii^^ -^I^V-v 
lementing of a f^^^iie^^ ' 7^1 



Flexibility, service and 
planning, oiganizing. and implementir _ , 

college. The curriculum, faculty and staff, fatalities. ar^,i^inistra*--.^^ 
tion must be abk to adjust to rapidly changic^ inpcedi aflidiii^^ of ^^t; 
the various groups served by the institution. Wvice must ht of grcait • 
diversity, designed to reach people from as many different socioeco-"^ .'^ 
ntxnic levels as posible. The success trf the coOcge will|fe^^ the 
value sarirfactioo and skills development of the persons ^''^ 
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mnd mff deyc kumKH progrum are siQijj^iinponant to the funm of 
the KiD'tenrice imtituuon; only when faculty and ttafl* aitp trainedk|j^ 
the unique demandi of cootounity education can the quest for excel- 
lence be maintained. 

Creativity in teaching and learning techniques, programs, and 
activities will abo be paramount to the succcul of the colleges. The 
number of people served, not credit hours genemtcd, will become ibe 
measure used by local and statevride coordinating agencies in evaluat- 
ing the college. 

The community college in seminifal areas will in the future 
become the educational leader of the com^nity. providing or coordi- • 
nating most if not all of the postsecondary aaivities and services in the 
college*i area! expansion of community servicfiiis vital if th^ col- 
lege is to carry out its mission. 
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One major function of education is to help the learner develop new 
modes of interaction with a variety of envirpnmenu. 4Ki3lNfts in higher 
educatkMH have spent their lives interacUng-with other quite difvem 
environmenu and have developed their own' pittems of dealingwith 
them. Each learner brings his or her own talents, interests, abilities, 
attitudes, beliefs, predispositions, and styles of imeraaion to the envi- 
ronment we typically^ provide. It is nq^ possible for us to assume 
their interacipe patterns will be completely in accord with our expec* 
utkm. This is particularly true in community ootl^ps and in 
open-door institutions, which have seen the greatest enrollment of non- 
traditional studenu. 

Learning^ success in traditional school settings for s^gie has been 
the result of an exceptional match of socialization experiences with 
specific environmental conditions such as teachers, clas sr oom s , buikl- 
iags. activities, books, vocabulary, and interaaive llyles. Failure for 
oth^ Atiay frequently be ascribed to a poor match, where the learner 
findl the educational environment an alien world fraught with 
dangers, threats, hostility, and little chance of succem. 

Today s community college studenu come, for the most part, 
/ftptfk different backgrounds ^than traditional college enrollecs; they 
liltnjg different skills (and generally fewer academic ones); they use dif- 
ferent forms of Expression in the English language; they may chooae to 
»hr problems with iem analytic process es ; they frequently do not pot* 
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9cm knowMf^ of basic conccpu ¥fith which we expect familiarity;' they 
are generally poorer and older and more likely to be mem ben of 
minority groupt; and they are less accustomed to college environments. 
The environment we offer may be terribly threatening: demands and 
expectations like ours may have led to their paA frustrations and 
failures. Many of ^hm do not share our goals or values or evep our* 
perceptions of the purposes of higher education. These are thirNew 
Scudenu (Cross. 1971; lSi6). ' \ 

Learners are of course not grouped at one pole or the other, bia 
are distributed randomly at all points between both extremes. tradi\ 
tional and nontraditional. As traditional students exhibit great 
variation among themselves, so do, nontraditional ones. We must 
l e itigiiiA e. then, that a match between learner characteristics -and 
learning environments will provide the best possible condition for 
learning. 

cfNiditkms for learning 

In order to crt^ an environment for effective learning, it is 
best to focus on the conditions under which teaming takes place. Dale 
Brethower (1977. pp. 25-^29) has identified and described eight condi- 
tions For learning that may%erve as staning poinu for the creation of 
learning envirorunenu. 

Objtttives: Students ought to be aware of what knowledge, 
skill^and/or attitudes are being developed. 
Evalitatiofis: Tests and other eiaKiation procedures ought to 
measure student attainment of the objectives. 
Organization: Instructional activities should be integrated and 
relate to the objectives. * 
Learfung Siraiegies: Studenu ought to be given useful (and per- 
haps varied) strategies with which to attain the objeaives. 

Individualization: Procedures should be designed which accom- 
modate individual differences among sudenu. 

Illustrations /Examples: There should be frequent and system- 
atic use of examples and illustrations (as well as non-examples) 
rather than reliance on verbal descriptions. 
Grading Methods: Students should be aware of procedures by 
which they will be ev^lju^tcd. 

Feedbmck: Students should receive frequAt. timely, and useful 
information about their progress toward ^achieving the ob- 
jectives. 
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'Itieeini pGilible to develop programs. iMtegies. and situations which 
mKi ihoe conditions, apd they may b^sed to <}evelop an environ* 
mcnt to make the learning of each person most effective. The condi* 
tson of individualixation ought to lead to the development of proce* 
durcs that consider the learning approach and academic background 
of each learner. Learning strategies that meet and attempt to make a 
match with learner characteristics should be made availaJble. llloslra- 
cions and examples will be most effective if they re*fer to experiences 
with which the learper is familiar. 

It is essential to consider the elements of environmental needs 
pottd by the individual's often idiosyncratic learning charaaeristics. 
To establish just how- v^ri^ and idiosyncratic these needs are« we 
should pursue their nature from some research on cognition. 

cognitive style 

Research in recent years has shown that learners differ from one 
another not only in their abilities to absorb and r^anipulate educa- 
Clonal content and in their rates of learning but alw in the s^les with 
whkh they thini or proow information. Evidence from cogniRK^^Ie 
research clearly dAn^i^rates that learners differ as to tKeir 
'^characteristic modes of functioning [which are] revealed throughout 
[their] perceptual and intellectual activities in a highly consistent way^ 
(Witkin^ 1976, p. 39). Cognitive style refers less to typoldgy or to cate- 
gory, but rather tMi somewhat random distribution along a line signi- 
fying a c^nitive dimension. St^'dSn show that individuals occupy 
places between opposing poles, such as "Field-dependence vs. field- 
independence." "reflection vs. impulsiviiy/' or "conceptual vs. per- 
ceptual • motor domina nee . *' The Field dependence / independence 
dimension has been the most -studied variable in cognitive style 
research and seems to be most profitable ai present for predicting 
academic performance. 

**Field-dependena" people tend to observe situations and*^ 
phenomena holimcally. while their counterparts identify things inde-* 
pendemly, or in oUcrete elements. Studies have demonstrated that 
field-dependent people are interested in and sensitive to what other 
peoiple are thinkin^^^d^oing, they tend to conformity and want to 
have other people arouS^them. Having well developed social skills, 
field-dependent persons are drawn to fields where they will^ypically 
. have interaction with others, such k/in health care, teaching, and the 
social sciences. They tend to be guided by authority figures or their 
peer groups and use external sources of information. On the other 
hmnd, fidd* independent individuab seem to be more internally 
oriented and are not as sensitive to the surroun^g social field) These 
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prople tend toward scientific fields, especially mathematics, biology, 
and eil^neering. and they seem to be much more comfortable with* 
analytical tasks. ff ^ 

The cognitive di^ensi9n of field dependence/inciependcnce 
has interesting implications for instruction. It is inipoaant td note that 
neither this nor any ocl|frr cognitive dimensioh is related to general 
cognitive competence or intelligent. However, developmental stu- 
dents in community colleges tend to be field-dependent; it may be that 
their holistic view of the world and themselves and their strong group 
orientation does not serve them ¥rell in educational situatioiu that 
place great emphasis ofi systematic, analytical, and individualistic 
problem solving. Higher education really has never emphasized group 
problem solving, probablyto the detriment of field dependent learners. 

The way individuals learn is of courv* influenced by their char- 
acteristic mode of thinking. Research indicates that students will do 
better in fields that fit their cognitive styles and with teachers ^nd 
teaching methods appropriate to their modes of cognition. The 
amount of knowledge gained through specific instrtlctional methods is 
also related to stOe. A trachrrs approach and methods will also be 
influenced by his or her cognitive style, including the area of specialty. 
Rewards offered to students (extrinsic or intrinsic) witi be mote rein- 
forcing if matched to the learner's cognitive style, h has been shown 
that the field -dependence /independence dimension is largely deter- 
mined through early socialization, with little evidence of genetic fac- 
tors: it might be inferred that most cognitive style dimensions are 
strongly influenced by the close interaction of the first few yejrs of life 
in the family. (For a morr complete discussion, see Witkin. M76. agd 
other contributors to the Messick volume.) 

7 Matching of a learner s cognitive style with elements of the in- 
structkml environment would seem to offer benefits for both the stu- 
dent and the instructor. It seems far too early to begin any prescription 
of ODstructional ai|irity for a specific cognitive style, but cognitive 
mapping has def^oi}strated some success. Knowing the cognitive styles 
of leamets qjiay fyM^it counseling for better choices of instructional 
strategy or teacher. While matching may offer so(ne cather important 
gains onder some circumstances, it is still not possible to conclude that 
some opposition, dissonance, or conflict in the learning environment 
will inhil)il learning. 

culture and cognition 

One influettce on a learner s cognitive style that is receiving 
Some attention among researchers on learning is cultural background 
or subcuhural mem bership.^ross cultural studies in anthropology and 




ptychology have demonstrated a dear fink between modes of thought 
mnd the cultures in which peisom develop. Mkhad Cole states that 
**people whose lives are dominated by concrete practical realities have 
a dtfferem method of thinking from People whose livei require 
abstract, ierbal, and theoretical approaches to reality" (Introduaion 
to Luria. 1976). Cultural differences apparent in thinking are thus 
larply the renk of the situatiom to which groups apply their skills, 
and "may bC^Birther demonstrated from -research on language and ' 
thought. 

One hypothesis proposes that each language and its symbol 
patienis reflea A unique ctiltural contte th#t determines perceptions 
mA ultimately* behavior patterns of the nstmben; thus. tin{|bage 
Aiapes thought. As cognitive patterns are related to cultural content it 
may be rqpeaed that language patterns extant in subcultural groups 
would also'fihpaa on styles of thinkii\g and kniwing. Within American 
society, sundard "mid4le-class*' English KSs tkm described a ''ab- 
str a cti ier a ratioiul^objective. easily understood, and conunoi^ttyle 
of communicatioo, r^cogni2ed by all. and typical of complex moeties 
in wfiich subcultural differences are leveled and the message is trf 
major importance. Nonstandaitl English -"ghettoese'*-^n the other 
haiid, may ^^described as "associative." It b intimate, emotional, an^ 
hnnun communication, characterized by wholeness, belonging^ and 



' 1975). Neither foim may be described as superior, but Aif^rkan soci- 
ety typically operates with and teaches in abstractive langu^. aqd the 
educational system n dominated by middle class thinkiiig ai|d values, 
and ^'has reiidered differences into deficiu because hTCdle-clasi 
behavior is the yardstick of succen*' (Cole and B^^Mr. 1974. p. 245). 

Studies that show that subcultures demoqitrate diffenng pat- 
term of cognition have been reported by Lever. He shows that among 
^Chinese^ Jewish. Black, and Puerto Rican children in New York, "each 
ethnic gitAip displays its own distinctive pattern of mental abiKtics, 
significantly different from that of other groups, and that social class 
variation within the ethnic group doea not alter the basic pattern spe* 
ofic to eacis ethnic group. In other words, ethnicity affects the pattern * 
of mental abilities." These findings have remained consis t ent over 
many yean of schooling and are still present amdng high school 
senioi;^, no studies have been reported for higher education, bat it may 
be concluded that the pattermtontinue to exist (LesKr. 1976). 
, . The question for higher education b whether to socialize 
lea r ne r s to the dominant language and cognitive patterm of the cul* 
ture or to meet individual and subcultural differences, and possibly 
magnify the iMfferences and further isolate the subculture. Cole and 
Brtuier put the same question in these words: 'The task is to analyse 
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the'tt>u|io&0f adtui^ differra so that those of the minority, ^tiit less 
pDwcifi J group, inay qUickly acquire the intellectual instruments 
neccmry for succ» in the dominant cukure; shotUd they so choose** 
(p. 246; emphasis added). ' ^ 

Environments that are adapted for the cultural factor in cogni- 
tion win be di£Ecult to describe or develop. That the differences exist 
has hetn demonstrate^ precisely what instructional activities, strivf- 
tunes, stratsio, conditions for leamijfig, or even what philosophy ltd 
adopt to match instruction with cognitive j^attern is not now known. 
Research must demonstrate s^eeiflcally what' the relevant pauems of 
ctgnition arc^--in a descriptive and analytical process, and not just a 
single qualitative comparison. Before we can prescribe instructional ' 
activities, we must know what cognitive modes are dominant in whicii 
subcidtural grou^.* A strategy for creating learning environments 
throu^ providing' muldple options and expanded^ opportunitiei^for 
achievement ^nd success may possibly^ offer greater ben^itsT tp the 
diverse group of Nev^Stiidents id comrhunity colleges. We propose that 
thoie concerns can best^e orbvided for in a systematic .program of 
individualized instruction. « ■ 

individualizing insUuction 

- Among the instructional innovations in higher education in 
Ir^eik y^ars, none has ^hown h^6re promise for learning improvement 
thanf that of individualized insrructioh. Several different approaches 
have been attempted and some have produc^d^temarkable gains, espe- 
cially with respect to measured acliievement, and most programs have 
been well received b^ students. One systems that has shown extraordi- 

• nary success is Fred Keller's Persoiialized System of Instruction ibr PSI. 
Because its emphasis is on reinforcement theory in learning, on small 
modules for ins^ctional delivery, self-pacing* mastery requirements, 
and individualized feedbacl^ from peer proctors, PSFs focus is 

^decidedly on the learner, and the system does proi^e for each of 
BrethowerVconditiflllpvfor* learning. ^T^ environment in A PSI 
approach ^^ers attitudes of success through having no penalties for 
;s failure on mastery evaluations, provides for efficiency in study by 
;^aving statements of requirements (objectives) at the outset, and takes 
mtpconsideratiotf individual differences among learners by holding 

# stanaards of quality constant while permitting the tyne to vary. Other 
forms of individualization contain similar elements, some emphasizing 
th? learner in* the ways material is presented; others fo^us on specific 
prescriptic^tojtring about desired outcomes to overcpme identified 
deficits, wnu'e ^l^others combine elements^of different programs into 
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Icanung ccmecB, tutorial pvogramt, or ''c^feterifll of leaniiiig."' The 

'ScKmcidum Whomever, ^ « 

IVhik mititt mdividlializecr pn^gi^ms offer eiynromnentf that* 
are more app p ^ri ate to meciiythe condiqons for feamiqg than lecture 
trmStimutdtmoom actividts, Hxf still do not jmy^fefor aU i^ 
t jS juutdifl pi finr c^icifiium leajSnmy, Mer^ ietf-padn^ a<tmties^>9^ . 

^fM gieatly the pporiy pr 4)^i t fe d reader Mfjfo Tequ|^^a|«iibdam 
profeMonal resources to brii^ ab6ut comprehensipp of Irasic'cbncepts'. 
Requiring mastery (at whatevef levd^qf rompetence) proji&ly y^ not v 
change the Uiinkh^ fattem^of a stt^fjCEhu tot^ ii^<ty r^j^en is 
an exerdse in rote ■{emdiization; Greater, ^tentioQ must l>e paid ft> 
iqpedfic leaming prolikms, to imique Earning j^uerns/ to icfioHyiH^. 
cnoic thinking styles/ to sociid^.and cultural. b^fS^rpuAl variables, tp 
personal p re fe re n ces, and to' w time ^VjMlab]f^^^tti<; learner. 

nA systematic* appri^h to^^ deve^jpimej^ of an kistrucdom^ 
program offqH the potent % iwlaqngf^^djpiiig, and fitting &ie ele- : 
ments togfsther into the creation of leaniing eiivilbh^ that an; 
(optimally appropriate fbr <^ch indfvidugl. Recq^ition bf jn^ividual ^ 

^ needs and characteristics of learners wflplead to jtli[e tfqifeloptnent of 
specific learning activities desired to match or iWeeMhose needs and 
characteristics. Each elem^t may be systematically researched for its ' 

. value to the programf n<^nessent1al parts t(^y a))lui(lDned, wor£h* 
while aspecu may be enhanced;, and ^p^ ek^rat^ j^y be to 
scrragthm the entire prograni- / . 

In our application of Keller's model irik introductory social 
science classes af Cuyat^pga Cdlhrlmuhity College, W<l have often had to 
develop new techniques to meet sp^tficSeanring needs and local con* 
ditioQS (Ludwij^, 1975). Mo^ of the litei^^ture on t^I suggests one peer 
prolhor for each ten or tv^lve ^udents/ biut we have generally not had 
the resources to^pay the number heeded to serve 300 to 400 students 
per term. As the^course is seldom taken by a student who will major in 
any of the social -science disciplines, we have no upper division or social 
science ms^qrs available; vwe must operate with majon from other 
fields or those ivho express an interest in the subject. We strive for a 
mix of types aniong proctors, but look for mature people and make an 
effort to match them to the diversity of students in the classes. 

Anotheir innovation has been thie use of a printed r^edial 
woAheet. Students who do ifot achieve the nutetery criterion on ^^jpr 
initial attempts will typically score exactly the same on subsequent 
efforts unlesi some physical activity of study takes place between 
attempts. A workshe^-^a|ong the lines of a workbook exercise— has 
beeni developed 'for each unit and students are required to compile ijp 
before further attempts are made to check for^inastery. The physical 



ac^ty of writing down specific statements and of answering related 
questions has led^d'enhanc^ performance on later quiz attempts: for 
some students a syiictuic of study activity, even of required regimenta- 
tion, b nccfssary to Solidify the abstraaions and concepts. 
% We have at times abandoned the Icaure altogether and have 
substitiited personal tutoring by the instruGtor in order to provide as 
much assistance to poorly prepared learners as possible. No significant 
differences in mean achievement resulted from abolition of the lecture, 
but there was some demand for it. It does provide help for those who 
leam best from verbal pr^ntations, and it offers a schedule for those 
who cannot face the responsibility of self-pacing. Reinstituting the 
lecture resulted in a decline in attrition and less procrastination; it^ 
seems that many students are more likely to put off responsibilities in 
an entirely Klf^pa^^ course than when demands are pressed in more 
traditionally oriented courses. The time framework built around one 
lecture period per week is sufficient to keep more students current and 
active in the PSI course. 

Recognizing that ro^ memorization «f concept deflnitions and 
of important textual daj^^ was preventing^inahy students from develop- 
ing higher-level cognitive processing abilities, we experimented with 
study guides and mastery quizzes that systematically applied four levels 
of Bloom s cognitive taxonorfiy to force learning at higher levels of 
application and analysis. The findings showed that the experimental 
^oup had lojver co^elations between measured aptihnfe and achieve- 
ment at all four levels, and sigpificantly so at the comprehension level 
ij^her© the correlation approached zero (Ludwig, 1976). It seems t)\at 
some in^pact can be made on ^icognitive functioning at higher taxo- 
ndmic levels. 

conclusion 

Individualization in instructional programs can offer the basic 
framework for the creation of effective environments for learning. In j 
such enviromnents the conditions for learning may be effectively 
patched witfi learner characteristics; self paced instruction can let the 
student leam at his or her own ^peed; and a Structure is provided in 
which the environment can be continuously studied, refined, and 
adapted 'to a changing student population. Additional elements based 
on learner characteristics may have to be considered if the instruc- 
tional delivery system is to cfeate the optimal environment for each 
leartier. 

But it is necessary to exercise caution with application of some , 
of the new technology in education. Theiposiisibility of using computers 
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for fomc of our intcractkms, of difTerrntiating staff and placing bar- 
riers between insmicton and students, (rf systematizing without synthe- 
sizing so that parts become greater than the whole these are genuine 
coDcemr that must be adctessed in the systematic design of instruc- 
tkm. The teacher must remain availaUe for discussion and feedback. 
The best sup por t is found only in personal interaaions; empatliy» con- 
cern, and caring must remain in the act of instruaion if these pro- 
grams are to succeed. ^Ipntraditional students often jKyant traditional 
education, and no feature of such an education seems more important 
than that someone b actually teaching them. The irreplaceable and 
indispensable element in any learning environment is a human' 
teacher. ' ' 
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Fa4|tolty members, as the orgamzers and promoters of the mstructional 
pr o cess , are in the role of academic entirepreneur. As entrepreneurs, 
they facilitate the acquisition of knowledge and skills required by their 
studenu for effective learning. Successful entrepreneurship requires a 
nurturing college enviroiunept. It is useful to examine some of the fac- 
tors influencing the faculty role in community colleges and |p discuss 
some options for enhancing that role. 

^ factors affecting the faculty role , 

Enhancers. The vitality of competent faculty members comes in 
pan from their om self- perceptions and from their reactions to the 
in^tutional setting in which they woriL Factors affecting their role can 
be classed as intenul or self-generated in origin, or as external or insti- 
tutionally generated in origin. The internally generated facton— such 
thiflgs as feelings of pride and an individual sense of p^feBionalism — 
show themirivcs in enthusiasraHor work. Even thougK these are rather 
inuni^ble, there are posiiiveVctions that fapilty members knd their 
insuiutiofis can take to encdn^ge and develop thfm. 

The externally generated factors include opportunities for 
advancement, recognition from peen %rithin and outside the college, 
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posiuw studrnt rcsponnr. and institutional suppon for the faculty's 
efforts. In order to maintain the enthusiasm of many faculty, it is 
csemial to have an institutional system of recognition including the 
'rcasooable expectation of advan^nnent. An adequate and equitable 
recognition and reward mechanism may be a more important factor 
than a generous salary scale that distributes benefits unifi||mly regard- 
lev of merit. Unreasonably late recognition often will not result in 
increased enthusiasm. Vimkh recognition seems long overdue it may 
reinforce perceptions m mistreatment. Since community college 
faculty often experience a substantial rate of attrition and failure 
among their students, those notable uudent succesies they encounter 
are remarkable in eiiergizrng the entreprenrurship. However, the 
primary way for a well-managed college to enhance the faculty role is 
to provide suppon for faculty-originated efforts. 

Institutional suppon should include both financial and 
emotional components. Financial suppon is needed to provide ade- 
quate equipment and supplies, the time for experimentation and inno- 
vatioftf. and special expertise when it is needed. Academic deans, 
instructional developers, master teachers, and outside consultants can 
provide this expenise as long as they are cast in roles that are not 
threatening to faculty members. In addition, adequate suppon ser- 
vices and efficient administr^ion free faculty members from tasks that 
drain their time and morale. 

- impediments The impediments to successful faculty entrepre- 
otfiTships include the absence of the conditions discussed above — or 
^vtll their opposite. But there are additional impediments. One lies in 
the demoralizing gap between the real college environment ^pd the 
ideal to which colleges claim to be committed. Another impediment is 
inadequate fiscal suppon. Funding is critical, of course, but not only 
because of the many things that cannot be done without funds. Tht 
true value of the institution to the community, the community's not-so- 
hidden agenda, is reflected in the college's budget. A tightfisted 
community does not value its institution. This message is readily appa- 
rent to the faculty, who feel their work is unappreciated and unsup- 
poned. Their inability to accomplish reasonable professional goals and 
to fulfill reasonable expectations for recognition and advancement 
impede the faculty enirepreneurship. 

The university community is an outward turning professional 
society. Professional interaction, verification, and recopfnition span 
ning state and national boundaries are essential elements of the research- 
oriented university educational system. Two year colleges are commu- 
nity-focused, and in a sense turned inward. Faculty isolation is com- 
mon. Recognition of this should inspire special efforts to promote inter- 
campus interaction, travel to professional meetings and workshops. 



^iBj^e^^ external mvards for achievement, and opportunities for 
; aj^vAti^ EfTective leadership to create an environment that en- 
hi^etj^f^wo^ly based facility profemonal growth is greatly needed. 

: ;> ,Ai times coworfcen serve as an impedimem to a faculty mem- 
ri^i^^j^smi ^ Subtle preswir to coofbrm. to noc rock the 

avoid competitive activities. aU impede a free and indepen- 
{ role. Contracts or formal agreeroenu resoki]^ from neces 
::^;l^^4p0ec^ bargainings though effective in better defining faculty 
[-yipln'-jam^ improving teaiching conditions, act as constrainu on faculty 
• jjiUminisirators, limiting or inhibiting their efforts to provide better 
%snpjbction to students. 

Frustration that exists over a period of time must Find an outlet, 
/^actthy are generally' creative and highly trained individuals who 
li^ujfr a means to express their creativity. Once they see the education 
tjffum as noi providing the satisfaction they seek, they look for other 
.itvenucs. Enetgy and efforu that could go into effective teaching aic 
'.displaced into altctnate vocational or avocational interests. Long-term 
. frustration and the faculty's self activated creation of new. noninstruc- 
tional opportunities to obtain financial and emotional rewards 
^impe^e the academic entrepreneurial role. 

In community college teaching an additional consideration 
compounds the effect of frustration: the lack of faculty mobility, the 
inability to .change jobs as a lelease mechanism. Mobility is low in pan 
because nev colleges are not beitig built as the era of great expansion 
has en^^- Furthetntoije. longevity- based salary struciiires make exper- 
ilehcedjaculty more c^toensivc; m employ, and netv openings are often 
•^lecitiAfiih junior fittj^^^ or pan time teachetli. The narrow com- 
. riiunity foiCMs and l^k i^f impoinance given to profesuortfU scliolarship 
iMccjtdjitijiflS^^ ^jppnabil^ty that comparable faculty in univer- 
sities hai<^^a4^^ ^enQ^y q>f Vc^inure and long term contracu greatly 
reduces the tMH^Kl tha!r;^dicu|ty ^ill maintain their academic ^tality 
by •eekii^ lKf^'lj^^^ rather than accepting with 

resignation tbeitotrirtiupc^^ \ 

. : ' V fyit4NRQLla^^ thalpromote impediments 

All cdlh^yi^i^iitU^ are different* 

of course, and tlU;$r iifi^u^rHMI^^ any analysis. But 

jhere are probtrms of Con^^ faculties 

across the country.- ''^ '^f'i-^Ji;:'^:^^- -^^'r^', \ y,^^'; 

* * The great strrr^h a)Qid'|[i^ is 

tlKsir focus on local educa\iotrar ofl^^ to local 

needs, the colleges are k?ld8H^%tpM^ These 
may be counties, cities, or locil duR^»^^ 



popttbHon oompaml to tbe studrm coroOmem. Too oftrn these poltt* 
ical nKido lack che tentttmcy, rahies, judgmcm, cm" cxpmise to make 
effective educational decisions, but they control the purse strings and 
that control m?*H^'^ itself as the money crunch of the 1970s. Broad 
fM?%V*^ c o a s idc ra tioos and ?"»h^in«c aCCea the fundii^ that commu- 
nity colleges receive far more thaii the use and need for whidrnioney b 
requesmL Exccstve control by dednon makers that are farther 
r ctnoygd from the educational scene than, say, a local ptimary secOfnl- 
ary school board, is the basic rdbc of tbeTiscal problw affecting the 
envtronmem in which fnstructors work. Thus, the entref)reneur works 
in a s|Btem that requires the college to respond sensitively to comqpu- 
nity tteeds, while the community does not respond to the college's 
needs. This extremely difficult situation is not likely to improve. Morq^ 
over, if the prediaed enrollment^dedmcs of the early 1980s occur^ 
things trill only get worse. • ^ ^ 

A second source of difficulty i|i two-year colleges lies %fith the 
administrators. Effective administration demands competent institu- 
tional managers who. intimately understand and deeply value the 
learning process in the two year college. One might hope that such 
managers would come from the ranks of those who, dedicated to the, 
practice of instruaion* have substantial experience in teaching in two- 
year colleges. However, community college administrafion often seems 
to attract mac)iiavellian types intent on leadership through authori- 
tarian comrol. The result is often management without effective lead- 
ership. Such personalities create continual conflicu over governance 
issues that result in diminished coUcgiality. It is rare to encounter ^ 
dean or president of a two-year college whose ultimate goal is to return 
to teaching hi» discipline in a two-year college. Too often the basic on- 
going process— the learning process — in the college is "not highly 
valued as a personal experience by the most powerful administrators of 
the process. Power and privilege rather than love of a discipline and 
the joy and satisfaction of helping students learn are the principal 
motivating factors for many administrators. The resulting gaps of 
understanding between faculty and admtnistration;impede and dimin- 
ish the faculty entrepreneurship. The remainder of this arti(cle will dis- 
cuss ways for the institution and the individual instructor to cope with 
these conditions. 

ways to enhance successful teaching 

Administrative dptions. The overall picture for vital instruc- 
tional programs is changing, and not for the better. Fiscal constraints 
limit faculty and administrators in many ways, including those just 
omlined. The greatly increased use of pan time faculty ret^tjpg fipm 
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madequatr funding further weakem thir instruct ioqal program 
diminirfnug chr fnll-dine laciilty*f mportance. Dnniimhing tbr role of 
fbll-dBC faculty may scaem desirable to some harried administraton, 
but in fact it only exacerbates the college s problems and diminishes 
ioKractioaal quafity. The anti-facuky and anti-student reliance on 
pan-tnne faculty ignores the central role the full-time profcssimial 
faculty must have in a quality instructional program. 

Recognizing the need for positive long-term action to sUpppn 
the faculty role is an essential first stepjor administrators and govem- 
ifg boards. Faculties; largely tenured, are slowly aging, but are not 
very old yet. The adfliiti^brrative and instruaional jiersonnel mixnrill 
not change greatly vi^'time. Passive acceptance by administration, 
without efforts ta rexnedy the ^^^ct of time on the faculty, will only 
provoke fun her deterioration inj^ instruaional setting. Responsibili* , 
tics tQ$it to enhance instruction as the primary process to be* ongoing 
at the college fall on college administrators and on the faculty* col- 
lectively and in^lMdually. 

Administraton when possible should exen creative leadership 
to promote the faculty role. Efforts at faculty development and revital* 
izaudn i^uire support aiki careful facilitation to be eflective. Ways 
need to b^ found to bring the ideas and experiences of other colleges 
♦and .prof c isionab ' to one's campus and to encourage faculty to reach 
.out 9^nd! et^/hkc other settir^. Alternatives to expensive sabbaticak 
cxist^ Fj^jtl^y exchange programs are already available. Administra* 
tors cap 'cSfjj^ leadership in arranging participation and provide direct 
financiid arfid other indirect assistance to facilitate such exchanges. 
The cost should be very low compared to sabbatical leaves, and com- 
pared to having a discouraged, clock- punching faculty, they are even 
Tower. 

Faculty .^ouJd abb receive nonthreatenitig support to update 
thefr knowledge Njr^i^ disciplines. Suppoit for continued educa- 
tion for facuhy^fiffli^lle easy to justify for an institution that promotes 
continued eduditiM for the local citizenry. Assistance in forming 
Vcommodating wgiii schedules, tuition reimbursement, and recogai* 
•rtion and reward for an employee's efforts to upgrade his or her skilb 
^rt" all well-estabHshed practices in industry. Applying them to the 
eoQomunity colleges seenu logical and appropriate. 

' Seeking money from outside the regular funding channel for 
changing and improving the educational program can be an effective 
mechanism to ease the fiscal crises while promoting the cause of faculty 
development. The faculty member's role as entrepreneur u advanced 
by the process of seeking grants. Such resource development efforu ^ 
usually require the central involvement of interested and committed 
faculty. But the likelihood of success in securing funding b greatly 
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incmscd when the adininbtration participates. For example, adminis- 
tration can make a competent instruaional developer and consultants 
to assise in pro^hpsal formation and writing available on campus. T^e 
administration is also responsible for facilitating budgeting for fund 
matching and for providing e«penise and assistance in budget formu- 
lation. Budget formulation is one of the areas in which most creative 
facuhy innovators lack expenise, and it is one of the areas irhere 
administrative knowledge and experience should be available. 
Proposal writing workshops, fund seeking handbooks, collections of 
resource papers from groups like the National Council for Resource 
Devebpment. and model collections of funded proposals from similar 
institutions should all be available to faculty. Reductions in normal 
teaching loads can be used as a device to encourage grant seeking for 
selected faculty. Such time release serves as a signal that the adminis- 
tration recognizes and values efforts to improve the quality of instruaion. 

The college president and governing board should take action to 
stimulate coUegiality in order to promote a flourishing a<^ademic en- 
trepreneurship. Intrafaculty cooperation and assistance at the de- 
partment, division, and college wide levels can be fostered by appro- 
priate leadership. Administrative decisions on specific issues should be 
weighed carefully to determine their impact on coUegiality; in the long 
run, actions thai support the facuhy's professional self-image will 
result in better faculty leadership and increased responsibility for pro- 
viding education. Collective bargaining, the industrial anfl business 
background of many governing board members, and the insecurity 
and inadequacy of some administrators and faculty - all lead to polar- 
ized positions. Such positions and attitudes are too much like the in- 
dustrial polarization of management and labor, and are counter- 
productive to teaching in the best learning environment possible. 
Many of the Fiscal shortcomings of the community college are at least 
in part beyond the control of the college's administration. Recognizing 
that l^^se financial deficiencies exist and joining together to reach 
toward common goals is a beneficial process that requires bold, risk- 
taking! governance-sharing initiatives on the part of the president. 
Tokenism will not pass the scrutiny of a wary faculty: only genuine 
commitment to joining together in a resource- poor time to achieve 
• common goals will create the climate in which the jcademic entrepre- 
neur c^n effectively grow and flourish. 

Faculty Options It is essential topcope creatively with the reality 
of the teaching and institutional ^nvironment if faculty are not to 
become casualties of the systems in which they work. Some well- 
defined administrative actions for nurturing the instructor s role have 
been described But whethe/^ 3r not these adminstrative res|||^ibilities 
are being met. there are thmgs that factfliy members can do to meet 



their own responsibilities as instructional leaders in ihe learning 
p ro cm > Some community coHegr facuky do ^ considerable amount of 
grumbling and griping; there are more {^bduaive^oiings to do — 
creative and challengif^ (tlings. that %rtll result in better teacMtig in a 
better environment. First, a realistic appraisal shodid be made of the 
mstitutjonal environmenapgnd expectations should be Adjusted to 
bring them in line with wm real community college environment. It is 
important to recognize of* administrative impotence and to 

cast^out wishful thinking. % Smtiivc outlook is essential to counter the 



potentially deiBoraltzing ifpOMporial context. This can best be done 
by fociisingon the marn-pu^ffibpf the institution; that is, to teach stu- 
denu well, 'the following ajopl^jpeveral specific approaches toward 
accomplishing that goal as a £ccesif ul academic entrepreneur. 

Funds. The primary responsibility ftfcpbtaining the funds to 
accomplish educational goals does not rest with the faculty, but there is 
a role for faculty to play in view of the tight financial circumstances of 
ikwt colleges. First, as members of thecprrmunity in which they teach, 
faculty can articulate needs, provide in^Bfiroation. and solicit support 
for college programi. In this era it is not good enough to say it Is some* 
one else's job. Secondly, sources of funding in the form of grants 
awarded on a competitive basis a^ available to help faculty^and insti* 
tutions attack the problems that they perceive. Only competent faculty 
can dVrectly assess instructional nee^ and devise solutions and strate- 
gies. Writing competitive grant pro[>o6aIs requires a lot of work and is 
very time consuming. The success rates in any given competition are 
small, usually between 10 a.^d 30 percent. But there are benefits to be 
gained from such special activities on the part of faculty. Effective pro- 
posal writing requires self -evaluation as a First step. Self-evaluation of 
existing progrtms is of itself proft-ssionally worthwhile, regardless of 
the eventual outcome in the award competition. Furthermore, by 
documenting needs carefully, funds from conventional internal sources 
may be easier to obtain in the event that a ()roposal is unsuccessful. If 
the proposal is successful, then ftlnds become available for the entre- 
preneur to accomplish instructional objectives. Energy and time must 
be committed, but especially when the administration is supportive, 
professional growth results. 

Self-help. As an academic entrepreneur the instructor's pri- 
mary capital is his su'bject matter knowledge and instructional skills. 
Experience may make one a more effective instructor, but time takes a 
toll. Knowledge decays and becomes outdated; boredom and compla- 
cency are enemies of vital instruction. The responsibility for maintain- 
ing oneself as a top quality professional is the instructor's. Revitaliza- 
tion. upgrading, experimentation, and innovation are all paths to 
better teaching. Fellowships are available from many federal, state, 



and private agend o £or accocnirftthing personal reaHval at a college 
niftnictor.*Thc icspooribificf to find out aboiu such opportunuks is 
abo the biscnictor*s. 

Pmfcsskwiil yiganiTariow, and profevkwl jomnals provide 
s mnni moiifc. Aciiis paiijcitpatofy mentbership rather than mere dues 
paying jarrnrial if one is to receive the full branit. Ofien local if^tin' 
ties of disripltne-Uased organizations are most beneficial becawc of the 
potential for coatinuing interaction among the participants. 

The academic teaching year offers a wonderftdly flexible time 
schedule. It permiu one to enjoy a very pleasant and productive life- 
style. Some of the sumiper recess can be devoted to experiences that 
result in better teaching, better organization of. course work, or better 
maiugement of instruction. Whether the summer is used in this man- 
ner often depends largely on %4iether the institutional environment 
supports the faculty entrepreneur s effons during the rest of t^ie year. 

conclusion 

The faculty member can assume a passive role and get away 
with it in the present community college environ0ient. But the true 
faculty entrepreneur recognizes his or her responsibility to provide stu- 
denu with the best education possible. A totally passive approach to 
instruction is impossible. The varied nature of the instructional process 
and the broad role of the faculty member as entrepreneur support 
many worthwhile activities that can result in better instruction for sm- 
dents. In the reality of the present-day community college, creative 
coping is a responsible and valid course for th^fac^lty member Vho 
sees himself as an entrepreneur. \ 
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Cbgnitiv? therapy: a new mission 
for community colleges 

I robert g. martin 



Everyone %vho teachet knom that altogether too manf ^udenu cannot 
iea4 with comprehdhaion, write . coheremtf . or think* analytically. 
Largr numben of sndems suffer from serious cognitive deCdencics.'If 
community colleges are to be responsive to ttndent needs they must 
provide specific kinds of instruaion designed to overcome tlWie intel* 
lectual disabilities. Community colleges must provide costive 
therapy. The concept of cognitive therapy refers to instractiM 
designed |p teach intellectual skills and ways of processing infoni|La' 
tion— the basic componena of intelligence, while at the sainie^dnie 
teaching the content of a discipline. This anide will argi^ that therein 
a need for cognitive therapy, that the intelleaual skiuinind p r ocesses 
that comprise intelligence cail be identified, and that %ftys to teach 
content and process can be devised. Of course, cognitive ffien^ is a 
lemedial oraccpt. Too many studeno are thinking nt jlrve|| beloiT 

f wh^ they^ should be — or could be. Providing cognitive dierapy mUst 

;%| a new mission for community colleges. 

V * ? Mfhy cognitive therapy is needed 

H Various research studies simply document what instruaor^ 
daily coofrom. SAT scores illusnte a continuous decline in student 
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knowledgCLand aptitude over the past fourteen years. Therc is no clear 
explanation for the decline. Various reasons ranging from the influ- 
ence of television to changes in teaching methods have been advanced. 
The m<M common reaction has been to focus on what the schook have 
t^cen doing or n<H doing. But there has also been another reaction^ and 
that is to deny the validity of the SAT. charging that it do<?s rtot meg- 
-^reijjiieittll^TaRgeof^^ U ii s t ud e nts ^re-learning and that it does not 
measure abilities of students from outside the mainstreafn of white 
majority culture. . . 

There may be 5ome validity to such charges, but the evidence of 
a decline is not confined to SAT scores. There i&a gjeat deal of statistic 
ael evidence, garnered by a variety of testing devices, that lends sup- 
I port to the conclusion of a serious decline in the intellectual perfor- 
mance of students of all classes, ethnic groups, and parts of the coun- 
; try (Armbruster, 1975). Thb dediiMlifi tpQ compielUng to ignore. A 
r»e;w mtision for community colle^ must be to find ways to overcome 
the^ intellectual deficiencies. What is called for is cpgnitive therapy. 

That cognitive therapy is needed implies that normal or 
expected cognitive devejojpment has not taken place. Special treatment 
is necessary to overcome the deficiencies. But why should providing 
^ cognitive therapy be a new mission for community colleges? Cognitive 
therapy \si of course, needed at all levek of education, but it is an espe- 
cially important mission for community colleges since they serve an 
especially (diverse student population.. Over the past decade commu- 
nity colleges^have sought to accommodate the needs of this diverse 
population by providing a wide range of programs and courses in 
transfer^ vocational, and community service areas. Yet all students 
have a common ifliiellectual need, even if they are unable to perceive it: 
the need for cognflive development, a need that can be served by all 
academic areas and disciplines. , 

the back-to-basics movement » 

The question is: How are intellectual deficiencies to be re^ 
dressed? Two interrelated movements have begun, one at the precol- 
lege level and one at the college level. The existence of the back-to- 
basics movement at the precollege level d<>es not <rt)viate the need f0r 
cognitive therapy at the college level. The movement is too diverse to 
expect. rapid improvtoent in student aptitude. Even when K#e succeed : 
in teaching basic skills, it wilj be years before better prepared students 
reach commmiity colleges. In any case, a large number of students who 
enter community colleges either do not corftplete high school or do so 
in an environment that cannot assure normal cognitilre development. 
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At the college level, back to basics has most o[^n assumed the 
form o^establishing a con^cuiriculum and/or^ remedial reading and 
writing courses* T^^e elective system of the 1960s and 1970s, t^-system 
that held that students should be free to make their own —even if 
foolish-- choices, is bein^ questioned on virtually every campus^on- 
ccm over SAT scares panly explains the reevaluation of the elective 
system, but there is also a concern With the trend in higher edftcatioii , 
towar.d^ifitrcasingly narrow voc^ion^ (Education; the fear is that ku- 
dems are being taught more and more about less^d less. Many edu- 
i^ors are reiterating arguments tl^at a liberal eduTraibion b^Bler serves 
students (Mufthland. 1976). ^ 

Ttie core curricv^iT)*is^(iesigned to. assure that students are. 
brdbdly educated. The rationale for Harvard's cite Curriculum, for 
example, is thaj^|^ery educated person should "acquire basic literacy 
in major fonns of mtellfectual discourse." To assure^hat students arc so 
educated, core requifements— a basjc $c|j ofcAarses in the humanities, 
the social sciences, and the natural sciences— are established. The 
rationale for tWse core coflfrses is cognitively based. The emphasi^^is on 
the acqulsrtiori o(^ intellectual compeueniries r^t^er than simply on 
course contend. FVw wpuld take issue with the characteristics- of the 
educate* p^pfson outl|ned^in'^the Harvard Report (Scully, 1978). How, 
tt^gh, are student to acqufre these ch|^racteristics? 
^ - To focus on a new missipn fof community colleges, there is' Within 
both of these »efprm moiremehts^ back-to-basics atte the core curricu- ^ 
|^m, tne potential for reversing the declining intelteaual abilitic^j^of 
students. But th^ potential can only be^ realized when instructors 
reconceptualize tM proc|§s of |S(lming and'ilieir own roles as disciple ' 
specialists antLinst^ctoi^ Within cbmiVhtinity colleges. That re.concep- 
ttialization mi^t talce cognizance of th#' ways people develop cognitively, | 
the componenftsl^ of cognitive thiSPfipy, and the need for inStlJuctors i$ 
t^become cognitive therapists. » 

teaching ir^lkctual skills and cognitii^^ 

If instruction is to facilitate' cbgnifive development, what is to 
be the "core" of the curriculum? The attempt to redress cognitive djpfi- ^ 
^iencies by teachingf^i? core of content is misdirected. An instructor has 
ma commitment to a discipline and believes it to be valuable, if not vital, 
to fctellettual devejlopmem. a course of ^tudy that adopts as its 
primary objective the transitiitting4)f a body of information will be - 
only marginally effective in improving intelligence or ajptitude. Ck)gnt- 
^tive therapy necessitates focusing. directly oi> teaching cognitive pro- 
' ciesscs. O^course the teaching of cognitive processes does not take placec; 
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ihdependent of content. In fact, the learning of content will not be^ 
r sacrificed by*an instructiomal .approach that foctises on the process side 
of cognition. 

Instruction so ^pnceptualized begins'with an aSRSumption that a 
major teaching objective is to facilitate learning how to learn. A 
rationale tor an emphasis on cognitive, processes rather than content 
rests on facilitating transfer of learning. There is Httle need to 
rationalize the value 6f transfer^ Few would disagi^ with the proposal 
that a primary function of formal education is to prepare students for 
life outside the cl^^oom; debate centers on the most effective 
methods of transfer. Educational theorist? have differing views, but 
there is cbmipon ^greenrier^ that what promotes transfer, involves, the 
generalizing of insights, 'u^fderstandirfgs, attitudq, intCTifectual skills, 
and cognitive strat^es. Much of what is generalized remains too gen- 
eral to be defined, except for ski^s and strategies. There i§, perhaps; a 
Slabtle distinction between intellectual |)cills and cognitive strategies, 
but the distinction is ilx'is: Intellectual ^ills are those skills identified by 
Bloom and his associates in tltbir taxonomy (1956), and cognitive stra^* 
tegies are identified as baste infoririltion-processing,$ysteins such as are 
fxplicated by Famham-Diggory (1972). • 

Y The ^loom taxonomy employs a fiv<rfbld division of intellectual 
skiljs and these in turn are subdivided. Qihers have modified Bloom*s 
taxononiy. But ho^ is the taxonomy to be used for instructional pur- 
poses? Are the skills to be taught in a hierarchical manner as the 
taxonomy seems to surest? Two ^n^ideratrons neetl be kept in mind. 
The tz^xonomy is «n invariant sequence* that is. each higher- level skill 
contemns withii^^t the thirJking of preceding* skills. And second, the 
complexityiKf a question, problem, or situation is a -concern separate 
from the kind of t,hink0ig involved. Each skill can be employed at dif- 
ferent Vvels of complexity. It is^ not 'necessary for students to handle . 
complex cogiptehension 'problems bef^rj they attetnpt thinking that 
imgplves synthesis. The en^re rag^e of intellectual skills can be devel- 
oped at the same timeVComplexity can be varied to meet the d#velop- 
men^l need. .» 

However, clarifying these two features of the1[axonomy dqps npt^ 
provide much guidanc&^for designing tunlculunjif The taxonomy con- 
tains many implications ffir instruction, but \^ is not easy to apply .''^All 
kinds of debates develop When someone attempts tp explicate the char- 
acteristics of,^ specific skill. There can be value in isolating such char- 
aaeristics, bat instruction ^ cognitive therapy need noi^become in- 
'^oRed in ihe cumbersome nomenclature of incjividu^ skills atnd 
componeii|s of skills. Students can be taught intellectuarskills aj^gross 
sets ratherthan ^isolated skills. ^ , 



Herbcr (1970) offers useful guidance for teaching reading in the 
content areas by providing models that leach the Bloom skills without 
concern for the specific skill being taught. His model of levels of 
comprehension is based on general agreement that con^prehtnsion can 
take place at different levels of cognition. Students can be asked ques- 
tions at three levels of comprehension when reading, whether the 
material is written, visual, or auditory. Questions can be asked at the 
literal level (What does the author say?), at the interpretive level (What 
does the author mean?), and at the applied level (What does what the 
author says mean to you?). Using this model, curricplums dan be devel- 
oped at various levels of sophistication and in a variety of ways to meet 
both content and process objectives. ♦ 

Similar models for teaching writing and thinking have been • 
developed that obviate the need fbr trying to son out specific skills. 
The functional writing model developed by Van Nosirand (1977) is an 
effective, workable method for improving writing while learning con- 
tent. Reading and wpting. of course, require thinking, but thinking 

\^kills can be more directly taught after students have .mastered the 
three levels of comprehension. For exarpple, analysis is a particularly 
neglected but vital skill that deserves special attention. It is central to 
wha^ constitutes intelligence. Herber provides an organizational 
pattern model that is simply a gross set for teacHing aspects of analysis. 
Beyer (1977) provides additional practical and readily adaptable ways 
to teach analysis skills. (First read Beyer* s Back to ^^ics, then refer to 
his bibliography for additional sogarccs") 

A focus on intellectual skills, however. dpfPs not provide a fully 
adequate explanation of how people think. Because large bod?es of 
information must be dealt with, there is a need for more than specific 
thiijking skills. Student^ must be able to generate concepts, solve prob- 
lems, and develop synthesis. To do so ihry <veed strategies for processing 
informa^8)n.* Wheq cpr^;b|9nted with a prbblcm, academic or other- 
wise, a strategy for handlil^ or processing the pr^lem is ne'eded. This 
strategy may range from simply making a guess to employing a formal 
process of inquiry. Information-processing strategies are far less precise 
operations than are iniellegiual skills. They aVe* heuristic systems- 
human programs anal^ous to computer programs. A specific n^t^ifl 
fbr problem soWring can be devised and ta\ight, but students will mod - 

• ify that^systemto suit their own needs and dispositions. The argum|{|^t 
is that students will U*arn better, they will have a "better mind.*' and 
they will be more intHli^nt if they have learned heuristic strategies. 

While no two people think entirely alike, Farnham-Diggory 
(1972) argues that information is processed in five different systems: 
scanning a^ holding, remembering, generating and classifying, 
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problem solving, and ordering and relating. Individual s)'5lems are 
modiFications of these fivc\)asic system*. 

Instruction in infpijnation processing takes the form of suggest- 
ing models and ways oT dealing with information. For example. 
Concept mpdeling has proven to be one useful approach to assisting 
studenuin processing information by ordering it into concepts (Beyer 
and Penna. 1972). And a teaching strategy known as inquiry is 
especially useful as a way to get students to think through a problem or 
issue(Beyer. 1971). 

% 

intelligence can be taMght 

If intellectual skills and cd^itive strategies ^an be Identified, 
the question, remains of Irhether instruction designed to teach these 
can impfove learning. Whimbey (1975) argues that just as kn instruc- 
tional metho<l that regards swimming as a pattern of skills can make 
most anyone a comjx'tent swimmer, so an instructional approach that 
regards intelligence or aptitude as comprised of learned information- 
processing skills can teach most anyone to be competently intelligent. 
Intelligence is not some innate capacity; it is a specific set of learned 
skills. While manyj|>eo{3le learn these skills in a developmental fashion 
from childhood, and it is desirable to do so. these skills can be caught 
directly to achilts. 

FinaKy, is it the responsibility. of community college inslruciors 
in the content afras to teach these skills? Students Have always acquired 
and improved their intellectual skills and cognitive strategies through 
the study of the content of the academic disciplines. But it has always 
been an indirect process whereby "through some combination of inde- 
pendent learning, serendipitously good teaching, and elbow rubbing 
with peers and /faculty members." many students have made note- 
worthy cognitivBMtrides. This indirection, however, is no longer ade- 
quate. It cannofoe assunltd that these skills "will spring fulI1U»wn 
into the heads of students by sorrie happy accident of college aj^emy" 
(McGanagill. 1977. pp. 102 106). ' g , ■ 

This article has argued that a large nunwer of students clearly 
suffer from cognitive deficiencies and the only way to relieve that suf- 
fering is to provide cognitive therapy -that is, to directly teach intel- 
fec^aal skills and cognitive strategies in the content areas. No more 
vital'mission faces community colleges today than providing instruc- 
tion aimed toward 4issuring tliat students can read with comprehen- 
sion, write coherently, and think analytically. To fulfill thb mission, 
community colleges must provide instruction designed as cognitive 
therapy. 
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of Early Childhood." Had Wordswonh been required to lake this class, 
he wpnld probably have expired from ^tfedom before he had time to 
recollect hit early intimations of immortaliif^. 

Let us begin with an indisputable observation. No one but a 
realty exceptional teacher can mutilate the "Intimations Ode." It is 
filled with imagery so gorgeous that one feels he can almost touch its 
beauty. lu themes are so relevant abd familiar to the student that he 
can. without a word from the te^ch<(t.' explicate lines such as "Shades 
of the prison house begin to close upon the growing boy." 

One thing is obvious -the prison doors have definitely closed 
here. With a fla^ of insight, she reafiies why the desk tops around her 
are marred by obscenities laboriously carved by years of students. It is 
the same principle that motivates prisoners who have been incarcer- 
ated for fifteen years to write on the walls of their cells. She conjectures 
that this %vould be an appropriate topic for an article in Psychology 
Today but abandons the idea becausepeople who denigrate their col- 
leagues are not promotable in academe. (Denigrating one's colleagues 
is acceptable only if done privately and fiot in the presence of the col- 
leagues.) 

Back to the "Intimations Ode" - or what passes for it. If the 
teacher were not staring directly al her. she would stick a pencil down 
her throat. Siirely unarrested gagging would be a respectable reason 
for leaving the room But the teacher is watching her. As a matter of 
fan. the woman has not taken her ryesoff her since the bell rang. 

Now there are two ways to sur\'ive peer e\'aluation. One. that 
which she herself has employed, is to say to oneself. "What the hell! 
They're liere. there's nothing I can do to prevent it. I'll pretend that I 
know what I'm doing even though I've ne%'er been taught what Vm 
supposed to do. and maybe I'lf carry it off becaixse I know that they 
don't know what I'm supposed to be doing ar^ better than I do." This 
technique works quite well if the evaluator is more passive than tilt 
evaluatee. ,^ 

However, if Jas in this case, the personality traits are reversed, 
the best course is for the individual being evaluated to appear as piti- 
able as possible. If he succeeds, no matter how poorly he teaches, the 
evaluator will feel obliged to protect him with a carefully wordet^ 
commentary: "I went to the class. It was held in a room on the univer- 
sity cimpus. Studenu wre there. (It is important not to specify how 
many; in this case, for example. 80 percent of the class is absent.) The 
instructor demonstrated organizational ability by beginning the cfass 
on time. She used the blackboard. Once she walked to the window, 
which proves that she is ambulatory. I believe that it is essential for 
teachen to write on blackboards and to be ambulatory. Although sev— ^ 
eral of the students slept during class, the instructor remained awakr 
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ihr rniirr lime. I think lhi$ is an indication of her perseverance and her 
dcdicatipn as a teacher/* 

The problem that has arisen recently is that the provost has 
detected the deception. After seven years, the administration has con 
eluded that writing on blackboards, carrying books into class, and 
looking at students occasionally do not constitute good teaching. They 
still are not certain what docs, but at least they have eliminated some 
of the more obvious possibilities. 

* The result has been that now the evaluator is as much on trial as 
the evaluatee. This constitutes the siticidal or Catch 22 element in peer 
e\aluation. One can satisfy the administration and tell the truth about 
what occurs in a classroom If it is bad (it frequently is), then one can 
be assured that the evaluatee and all of his friends (bad teachers gener 
ally have more friends than good ones have) will consider it a sacred 
duly to "get the evaluator sooner or later. Since promotions often 
originate from the department, accomplishing thii feat is usually quite 
easy. On the other hafld. one can prevaricate about observations of a 
colleague's woik in which case, if the dean or some janitor in the pro- 
vost s office has knowledjj^f^ihe mrdim ritv of the evaluatec's teach- 
ing, the evaluator ends up in trouble because promotions must be 
approved by the dean and the provost, and they frown upon faculty 
who, lie about other fai(4^y meml>ers ineptness. (They do not. 0f 
course, object to anvone s lying about administrative ineptness.) 

So here she is to shaciow box, bait, and commit suicide. This 
particular teacher has either raised the act of feigning humility to an 
art or is genuinely threatened. It wq^ld be easier if the former were 
true, but it is not T he woman is embarrassed, confused - terrified. 
Someone long ago. someone wrs like her. taught her how to scan the 
"Intimations Ode. how to recogni/e the allusions, how to plaof it in 
the Romantic Moxemcnt. how to relate it to Wor^swon hi friendship 
wnh Coleridge. But no one ever told her how to teach it toothers. 

That was sup|V)sed to come from association with her own 
Kachers - sort of like one contracts black lung if he spends enough 
time down in the coal shaft vyth oldc+ miners. Or. in special cases. 
teachinf^ ability is regarded a^ a genetic endowment. ^This principle is 
usually espoused by those who assume that one day when he was'ien 
. Michael DeBakey walked over to an ailing neighbor's house al^ per- 
formed flawless open heart surgery or that when she wa4 three Dorothy 
Hamill strapped on her ice skate* and went zipping across t^ Atlantic 
Ocean to compeir in the Olympics. Somehow something has gone 
* wiong here. There is no inborn talent There is no evidence that the 
lady has been affected by the communication abilities of Socrates or 
whoever served as her pedagogical model. mmtf^^ 

She herself is frequently unsure about what constitutes "good * 
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teaching. But she has learned to recognixe 'l^ad.** '^^^Kcurs when 
■caniioo. dcfinitiom of Romanticism arid biographi^^Bia take pre- 
cedence over the vitality and beauty of Wordswonh s Wrds. **Bad** is 
dkrinemberiog thought from frrling and playing word games with the 
reality of art. It is manipulating universality into elitism, relevance into 
cxtraneousne«, life into death. Vtrrature into science. 

And the woman is teniHedl From time to time her haruls trem- 
ble. (This has to be authentic btcause trembling hands are not permb- 
sible in the classroom. The ^nly (Irople who are allowed to have shaky 
hands ate the two alcoholics^ and '(icy are usually so well plastered by 
the time they get to class that their hiands never tremble anyway.) Her 
consternation is e^idrnt^^lso in hereyn^ which resemble those of a lab- 
oratory dog about toHfave its^ throat ^^Wgr a purpose it cannot com- 
prehend. ' 

If she. the teacher, and their careers were the only considera- 
""tions. she qpuld easily decide about the evaluation she must write. One 
ahemative %rould be to overlook her own carc^ temporarily and hope 
the<p1tli|t, the dean, and the honest members of the department 
would die or quit so that she could fabricate a pleas^frt story about her 
experience here today. iEvm if she damaged her careq^. she coui4 con- 
sole herself with the thought that she had abided by Ihe, Golden Rule 
and performrd a great humanitarian sacriFice. Oathe other hand, she 
could plead professionalism and tell the truth. Her reservation in this 
case would be not simply repercussions from the woman's allies but ilso 
her own Hogging pity for this pathetic, puffy-looking, middle-aged 
spirwer who is a victim of the negligence of her own profe^ion. 

Their careers are not. however, the only salient factors. There 
are also the students. Wordswoah. and dhe "Intimattoru Ode." Now it 
is one thing to assassinate Wordsworth and the "IntimationI Ode.** 
One is an inanimate object and the other is already dead. But what 
about the HudenurMy God. the students! What is her obligation to 
them? Here they sit while this appalling performance drags on. How 
long has it lasted? Forty minutes? Twenty years? Change the clothing 
styles a little, and who can tell? Their faces, their postures, their bore- 
dom are precisely similar to those of the people who encountered this 
woman on the first day she ever entered a classroom. 

And no one has done anything about it! No one has told her the 
truth. No oi# has advised or urged or compelled.her to improve. She 
has spent twemy years dismembering the **lntimati<iDs Ode" and suffo* 
eating ttudents. and there is no one with the courage to say, **Stopl 
Edou|^ No one with the compassion to say. "Let me show you how . . 
And even if someone had. how can one be sure that she wnuld listen? 

The instructor glances briefly out the window. UrH>bserved. she 
carves meticulously with her pen in the liny bare space in the desk's 
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upper righi comer: "Crap.li It is not cathartic. But she wonders cheer 
fully what (he department . the dean, the provost would do if, square in 
tbeynfiiddle of her evaluation, she were to describe this experience with 
that one explicit word. Crap. It is delightfully ambiguous. It could 
apply (o (he leaching, it could be a message to the administration, it 
could be a description of the students For all any of thei|^kinow. it 
could^be a synopsis of the gwldamned Bill of Rights. 

There is much to be said for brevity. Twentieth century litera- 
ture has also demonstrated that there is much to be said for obscurity. 
Crap In the corner of a desk or (*n a clean white sheet of paper neatly 
cenlere4 under the university's letterhead; \ have evaluated Professor 
X Crapi'- ^ 
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Student evah^ton can help improve 
Instruetional quality^ 



faculty opinions about 
• student evaJuation 
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What do faculty want to know from their students to help thrm im* 
proiff their teaching and classrootn performance? This question it 
often posed, but rarely in^rstigated. This anicle addrrtses tht^ ques- 
tion by focusing on one procedure by which studen^ can inform fac- 
uky: student evalnktipn surveys.- The use of^these sur\Tys has become 
widespread, yet there is.often ambiguity and 'sometimes even con(lict 
about thHr purposes. If stydeil| evahiation intended to help an in* 
iductor identify strengths and weak^iesscs? li it to provide fft^t mea* 
sures of how "good^ a teacher is, or to compare relaiii-e degieeK%f 
"goodness" among c^lesigues? Is it to used io giye administrauw 
information mth whick t& judge instrucfgrs? Is it to hetp sludena 
decide mlnm course^ tiy fake and^what to expect Crom theh teaclim? 
%hete arc ^ist Wo$nr of the to whicfi studeiH evaluation caM^ put, 
and we suggest that tlefining^objectivei for ftudent evahution S a pre- 
requisite to dcsignimg a form anA pr^ios and having it t^t% with fac- 
ulty acceptance* > - ^^ * ' i; * 
^ In th^ast literature tshout'student ev;4uatibn.'^fiere ii virtually 
no memion%)f bow instructors view it. In most institutions i] ap^i(s 
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lhatrvaluation fonns h*v#»bccn drvrlojx'd by only a handful of fx-ople 
rrpr«rnting ihc cniiriii farcuhv In v<nnr. ( lavi.^rvaluation in^^truments 

^^rrhjp^ofted from abovr. and faculty hi%r yinually no opportuniiy \o 
aflirct ihem. Clrtlrly this is an risy mrihtxi for con<lutnng ryalua(io(^f 
. a frvf intrrcsird partirs wriir art r\aluanon iastrumrTH. departmental 
or divuional drans or chairmen drcrrr that it be used, and faculty 

^ iubmtc. ^ 

This article describes a different ^approach to student* e%alui- 
ticti- one that begins with faculty concerns an§ builds thesr into'an 
trvalSation iriMHiment that addrrvses thpe concerns. 1 he guiding prin- 
ciple of this process is that Hudrnt r\ aluation is^nost appropfiately and 
usefully yiewrd as a tool to help faculty assess ^and improye thrir jxrfor- i 
mance as tt^chrr^. 

ftudent evaluation apd faculty comcerns 

Stu<tent e\aludtion of fa< uliv fits irKo current cr^ncems of com 
ntunity college teachers in a \drirty of way*. firM. community ^llegrs 
are primarily teachmg ia^tilutl<)ns. am^communiiy college teachen 
are dedicated to quality msirui turn Community collej^ are the pri- 
mary bencirkiarie^ of twW post^rcondarv tr^nd^ the graving of the 
campus, and aspirations for <<v)lefe ei^uiaiion held by many studf^ts 
academic ally unprepared for college Irvrl work In ^^£las)^)om the 
fifect of the^trencts is the wide t hionologit al and acadrmk diversity 
of conamunitfcoUegr students Instructoij^ must T>ol|^nly be competent 
in the^r subjects, but able to teai h a wi<lc variety of Ku^entA, 

Student e\*atuation can provide faculty w-tth clues i^ut thd 
quality of their perfonmance and point to ar^s that need W9rkt or are 
su^eiiful. Vibes in the clas,sr(H)m provide such clues throughout the 
semper, but mmv stu<lents are noticeably |>oor in sending vibes and 
»ome instructors are noiiicablv dense in receiving tTirm. Thi< student 
esaluatioa is one means of providing information to intdMCton. 
though we by no means suggest it is the onlv means. « 

Stu^lmi e% aluation also a<ldrrvsrs concerns of account abtli|||^. 
TtecritfViii with which etiuiatorv have !>cen held in the pasCihas waned 
. in the last two decades, and now rduc^yon is being challenged to prcWfe 
. its effectivenevs Students, parents, and {pnding sources demand 
^ accountability Law suits agains^ sch<K>ls and ^mfessors for failing to 
teach what was promised ami taxpayers* rejeftioi^ of tax referenda 
reflect public unwillinjjnevs to accept etlucati^ and educators i|a^ues- 
tioningtv. Student evaluation can be ope means for maintaining ac- 
countabtlitv. 

In the (lational r^Jih to involve" students in the late 196bsand 
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eadv 1970s student evaluation was a symbol of the recognition that, as 
consulKrs of\ their educations, students should have a say in what 
occurred irTeducationa! institutions, especially the classroom. The 
shrillness of this argument has softened now. but the pramise that stu- 
dents have a right to shape their educations remains, ai^d student eval- 
uation is a means by which students can have a say. 

Another current faculty concern is that of professional develop- 
dient and its corollary, personal renewal. The expansion of profes- 
sional devc;lopment programs is in pan a recogni|^n that faculty mo- 
bility has been greatly reduced since the 1960s, and that whereas pre-- 
viodsly faculty turnover was one mode for keeping institutions and in- 
dividuals fresh, longer periods of service at one school and fewer new 
faculty are recipes for stagnation. Faculty remain fresh by attempting 
new teaching approaches, and students' rea^rttcJns to new ways of orga.: 
nizing subjects can help faculty differentiate between empty 
mickry and innovative substance. 

In sum. w^ have suggested at least four contemporary (ai 
concerns that student evaluation can touch: effective ihstru 
accountability, involvement of students, and professional growth, 
have at the same time been careful to specify that student evaluatiqp 
can affect these. However, n^t ajl^aculty believe student evaluation is 
valua|>le, and in some cases^it is viewed as clearly dangerous. These 
views also must be examined. * * 

nelffttive aspects of student evaluati^ 

One concern expressed by faculty about student evaluation is 
the tendency to assume more is better: that is. the more classes that 
evaluate, instructors, the more helpful the information obtained* will 
be. Amassing large amounts of data may be impressive to board rtiem- 
Ajj^ers and outside accrediting agencies, but it may in fact get in the way 

' ^ Qnce stiidents catch on that a particular week i§ designated for 

^evaluation and oiice they have submitted two or three evaluations. 

• pvejtkill sets in. To avoid ccynpleting additional evaluations, they stop 
corhw^ to classes altogether, which means a small group of students 
w)io do not represent the entire class ends tip evaluating instructors. 

^furthermore, since it takes more administrative effort to dissettninate 
aind collect evaluations from large riumbers of classes, personnel may 
be tied up with this task and be unable to perform other, more fo^utine 

.^work. Irrita'bjlity and inefficiency result. neitWr of whiciihelp faculty 
look kindly upon their evaluation results^ *. 

A second facu(ty objection to student evaluation is based flti^the 




f^^^pmoist^A are not appropriate judges of the education they 

>y^'^^'^'^^*'*^SU^^ is. some instruct^ wgue that students do not have suf- 
fe ^^^^ Ticimtlutoi^l^^ aboijjtjpbjecis^Tid teaching to evaluate how effec- 
tive instruction has been, This is a philosophical argu^^ent, and we will 
•\?uggesth<iw-ta!ieal it • 

*%• »^ third fagttfty^concejn is^the method by which most evaluation 
Mstru^entS' ar<^ pt^^ <|uestion is scored separately, and 

« sanietiAes a cifhposite score is calculated to serve as Jisumnfiary "ranR^ 
ing." For'e|caqaple,:(h^ percentago-of students expecting 5ts, Bs, Gs, 
and so on4iwlli be calculated; likewise, the percen«Ei|;{ of students who ' 
rate the instructor's, ability to explain assignments clearly as excdJent, 
very good, and s<f on, will be provided. But virtually never is.tHfc per- ' ^ 
centage of students who rate abiUj(y as excellent an4 who expect high 
marks provided. Yet many faculty feel Wey^cjln not evaluair ^yfaat stu;^ ^j^^ 
dents say about them without knowing ^mething about the kinds of ^ 
students saying these thing$> Collecting helpful data without analyzing 
them properly is little better than not coUecting^hem at all: 

Finally, a^d perhaps p^^t seribuslyt some -faculty believe *t^||p'"' , 
purpose of student evaluation is reall^ffitgive^jjpjhini^jygit^ i.nforma-;.' . 
tion to use as justification for rewaraing favorites anoammuriition to ^ 
use in punishing opposi^on. , -v 

To summarize, the negative aspects of #n*dem evaluation in- 
^ elude a^endenay to assume that ^^ot of evaluation is eiq^ivalent fo- 
, quality evaluation, a* pefteption that students are not appropj;j.axe^ 
judges of their own educational experiencoii^ tendency for, data^Q be 
collected and then not appropriately analyzed, and the ^ar that eval- 
uation results will l|p used for or against faculty. 

/ ■ %:V ■: 
^^f-^^ how to make student evaluationVork for faculty 



No matter what steps administrator and faculty take to allay 
suspicions, some faculty wiEH continue to believe that studen^valua- 
tion is at best a useless exercise .pretending to improve instruction. At 
worst, some faculty will ^ student evaluation as a potential sword 
with Wfiich tp rationaliz^punitive actions against them. We believe 
that any school wishing to ^ake student evaluation at All helpful must 
recognize that it will be im»ssible to convert all faculty tQ the benefits 
of this ff^oceiss. Enormous a|;)ounts of energy and frustraMon will be 
saved if admjnistra.|prs and faculty accept this at the outset and con- 
centrate instead on developing evaluation processes and forms best 
suited to the largest ^seyssible number of faculty . 

In following the procedure described below, we accepted this 
y caveat. To put it blui^ly, we beUex^ that faculty wha want to know 
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"what their students think of them\s instructors deserve institutional 
support for developing instruments to help tfierh find this out. Fact^ty 
who do not believe in student evaluation will not make use of the data 
arjiywaji. We reiterate bur conviction that k can best be viewed as an 
indication to faculty of areas that should be repeated *or revisedin their 
classrofcnns. 

development of student evaluation 

Since its inception, Oakton Community College has prided it- 
self on being an innovative college committed to the learning process. 
In a facility resolution passed in the fall of 1971 , only one year after the 
school began, formal student evaluation was officially declared to be a 
constructive mea^s of determining the degree to which courses <At per- 
tinent, relevant, and stimulating. As a result of this resolution a com- 
mittee of four students, an itistructor, and an administrator was 
formed. 

The charge of this committee was to design a form for students 
to use in evaluating facult]^. The committee conducted a student opin- 
ion poll that deterrnincd that students were in favor of rating instruc- 
tional performance by their teachers. Students believed these ratings 
should«be used to help faculty improve their classroom performance, 
but were skeptical about their use in affecting salaries and promotions. 

The committee designed a form with ninety-eight objective 
. question^ and several open ended ones. Students objected vehemently 
to the length of the survey. What they did not realize — and it would 
undoubtedly ha^ made them even angrier — was that /the computer 
processed bnly twenty questions; for all practical purjwses, t\\c other 
seventy ei^t questions wer^ignored. This experience points to a cru- 
cial aspect of surcrssful student evaluation: excessively long instru- 
ments alienate students, and not using all available data compounds 
the disservice. 

At this time the college was operating on a merit system. Fac- 
ulty were divided into three tntt^fdisciplinary clusters and cluster deans 
were responsible for evaluating facuky in three areas: college effective- 
jiess, cluster effectiveness, and instructional effectiveness. Results of 
student evaluation were part of the information i^ed to rate the latter^ 
Deans' final evaluation determined faculty promotions and, even 
> dearer to the heart of faculty, their raises. 

The evaluation form used has undergone several revision^ since 
the long form djcscribed above was designed. A faculty governance 
committee has taken primary responsibility for the design of new 
forms, and two major revisions occurred under its leadership. Tly? 
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mast Tcceiit instrumctttswas written in 1975-76; it consists of fojarieen 
pbjective items asking about the course and instructor, and an addi- 
tional fiv^ itenw asking about the student. 

During rhe 1975-76 revi^n the board of student affairs was 
asked to review the instrument.^ but they were unenthusLastic about the 
' job. They could sec no payoff for themselves in making an investment 
in this area; students were not given the evaluation results, and evalua- 

# tion was done late in the semester with faculty receiving resuTts after 
the term ended. Thus classroom changes th^t might have occurred in 
response to student evaluation could n^We instituted during the 

* semester. 

second principle of student evaluation is suggested here: 
without direct payoffs for themselves, students do not appreciate and 
may in fact resent student evaluation. The student view of student 
evaluation must i)e kept in mind ias administrators and faculty design 
evaluation instruments and processes. 

The purpose and methods of student evaluation at Oakton 
came under new light following the 1976 77 school year. The merit 
evaluation system was. after much debate, eliminated. Though not the 
topic of this article, the Scholars experiences with a merit system 
deserve scrutLpy as a case study of the clash between idealistic theory 
and hard reality. A central objection to the merit system by faculty was 
the absence of clearly defined, objective measures on which to base 
faculty/atings. Many faculty members viewed student evaluation with 
§usp^iop, blaming negative evaluation for their own poor ratings and 
. V^^iaiOu*injj some administrators of ignoring poor student evaluation if 
O ^ ^ddTng Jo:suited their biases in favorably rating some faculty. 
/ • V . " .^T\^ developments cleared the way for our investigation of fac- 
/ 4lIf)^dpiJMohs about student evaluation. The first was a study of the 
7 mosJI^eCrWt- evaluation form. I'he study demonstrated that the ques- 

O^tioK^lJpslre'^urited only positive responses from students and did so little 
to^idistj^gyftih between excellent, adequate, and popr faculty perfor- 
ce t^Li-^ was virtually useless. This study ddcitmented what fac- 
ad %eefl paying ifift^rma^Hy: l^e objective questions were of little 
^ueHftd any st^ent "opinions that were usefai to faculty were 
expressed in the open Cfided^J^jttJo^^ the form. 

The second developn>^»nt followed the first: a moratorium on 
student evaluation was de,clared for all faculty exrept new faculty, 
part time instruct()rf.*an(l those who requested formal evaluation. The 
moratorium cleared the air. student annoyance over ex^^ive evalua- 
tion receded, faculty gained perspective about the process, and a newly 
formed committee found out what faculty wanted to know from stu- 
dents. This brings us to our preseru^ubject: how to make student eval- 
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oadbo work ybr facoky. ^ workisq^ &»- faculty, we do not mean that 
&Ciaky win be imifermly pramed by them; we mean that student eval- 
uation ihould provide' faculty with information useful to them in the 
daintmn. To do this, %re''have to know what faculty consider useful 
:informatioa« 



JIacuHy opinions about studeffit evaluation 

In ordei^ to^asess UcJlisjjf views of student evaluati^. an ad hoc 
committee of faculty nrxAMrs designed a questionnaire to distribute 
to all faculty at the school. Responses were obtained from two. thirds of 
the faculty: some who did ndt respond to the^ritten instrument ver- 
bally related that they did not believe in student eviluation. However, 
we do not know why all of the 01^ third who did not respond refused to 
do so. Therefore, assumptions cannot really be drawn about fhem* and 
we have used responses from the other faculty as general statements 
from all faulty. Wilhnhes e ^ Mcats mind^we t^m now to a brief 
summary of faculty views, fvsimpiify this.^we have listed the main 
^ issues in the torn o£|j)uestions and answers. 

^ h H0tv should ^luation be administered? Faculty aTrc divided 
a1>om who should administer evaluations. One quaner believe faculty 
should ^not adif inisteij| formi to their own| classes, while 40 percent 
j^lieve they should. More than half t^ faculty want to implement 
evaluation early ilf the Iknjnester so resuns can be used to improve the 
same cl||ses. Despite facult^omplaints about saturation, nearly half 
the faculty want claises ij^alkated^ery semester, and another third 
want it #ery yher term. Funher supi^rt for evaluation is pr^jded by 
the fact that one quarter of the faculty^^nt every single class to eyalu* 
at#them, while another 40 percent want at least two or three ciass^ to 
do^ (n^^maA teaching load ii>four or Five classes per semester depend-" 
^ ing on credit hmirs). The conclusion from these responses is that fac- 
ulty do want students to evaluate them regularly and frequently, much 
mc^ re^larly and frequently than the committee had assumed. 

2. WhB sf^uld obtain evaluation results and how should these 
b^ presented? It must be remembered that, although Oaktoh ]s no 
longer on a merit evaluation system, feelings ran high during the time 
the system was in effect and residues of bad feeling undoubtedly 
remain. Recalling the sometimes bitter complaints about subjectivity 
in nierit ratings, the committee was surprised that three quarters of the 
facuhy believe results of their evaluation should be made available to* 
t^eir cluster deans (their izmnediate supervisors). Less than a third be- 
lieve results should go to nudents^ and only 1 1 percent believe they 
shjittid gp to other faculty. In the pa^ average scores for tl^ entire 



faculty and fbr each interdisciplhiary dimer have been cakulatcd and 
Ciicn per&on could compare, his or her score with these group Scores. 
jjTacuhy did not Hnd these group averages helpful: howevrr. more tban 
half the faculty belie\ed cornannjg; their individual $cdFes to group 
rankings fpi^.those teaching the saihe course^d. for those in the same 
id^^iptine would be hf Ipful. 

3. Cem jfiudrnti ade<luat\ 
three quarters of t|||. respondents 
or not ; they have been effe<<ivT te. 
agreed with ihwfc.*^Agaifi it rtoust jbe re 
merr strwrfgly agft'in^Y Mudi'rnt rvafuirt 
Mudents couiS not judge teachings lY 
probably artiTicially iirif1atcd^,*y the noni 
H)tn\ljj\ Co ih«* X^rdence givrn student e\al( 



fifths of the fac A^di^ 

4 What 
onsirafi'ci''surpri 
included on a ftirul 
tiops ab<^ such ite 
b<x)ks. ^assignments. 7? 
structors <iem<>nstrat 
most iiuiieated that r! 
than 0l)jerjive s< c tb*p!? 
sup{X)rte<l s<mie way 
writiii)* th<'ir f)\\^i aiWnlooaJ 
prepared (]u<"stu)iis v 




jfituaie faculty^ Surprisingly, " 
that students know whether 
and only five percent dis- 
i some nonrespptld^nXs . 
h«f precise grounds Miat 
ent noted: here ^ 
absence.. As .a 
re ihati foiir 



[Warlt c%aluatiioa, 
be on the eitiluatiun i 
mus about :what 4u 
lotiS mm Almost 
:ultv organi/ai 
i^Dlty rof: 
ij>p<)rt for o(>f' 

en (if morr Ijjjp'to^ 
i^tior>naire. Fiif^l9{y. fac^ 
X l|ia I i ^ m g ( ] ue^i On n ain 
ti<^rw or If)^ dcaw'^g from 



In fa( ulty strutjj^l^ sttp^)ortrd tlie praetitf' pf sfudeht evai- 

uatir>i||i{^('('(i their siipjx)rt was gr^^atrr thanliad b^i^x]^|Qaed. Dis 



agrerment wtier<* it exirt*. tat^ probably l>e acrominoda^ through a 
^l<'xihlf-fftyM< fO su< h as (me iu:jw!ti< h <Aaluaiion heed nir)Cbe required 
e^b sorttf-^rij. hut t'hose fai ult) (iesfV^|^ i» Can re<^ue&i'ii-... . <■ - 

\Vh^ ihe ffcpport ft)r (l<'4r|^. iwt'iving^jfV^lu^ioQ Jfesults? We 
may siirjWL'j^ej.eral r'<'as4)ri)^ F^fst^ the deans** j<)b dei5rir/|ion stjr^M's 
tfiat fle^|^^B^ev|x^isihk,[c)r%K faculty improve t^rc/r teaching 

eiici ft^aess. H|r^jf^iuio^%c' doiK* uiiI<'sMkd< an%hayc ac)m^||cni0n ofi 
fi(w€ajU^It^^are^p« rf^frytJ0an<i how studf iiis are Frai ting'to^em. 
(»nggr ablifi»t^rs|^'<;i!v^taYi<'s. d<"ans rahAt Viewed by ?a< uliy as lesS" 
able t<)^|pi[>oM- puni.slitTMtit thi- h< lpful ^^p^(rs <jf deans' reijwruibjlli^ 
'sti<'s ma^r^i^ mBf<^'Mti< rit Se(r>/Hl tr rnav he that fit£JliH' aware||||fcj0( 



others', if^om[x"tenuis and thriri^< sire' to weeti out bad 5i|M)les?gener 
ates approval for siHlg^^<'nahlir>g adrnLByiiraiors to do ^^Jl%(:iY(rver , 
tfiis is prohahlv t fje ^^jpfo^>nlV i^lrvv fac uftv 
gerif^rally ov<'rride the (irsiir to ^irinna(<' into 
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9Sf^ guideliiK* r^rding-^ tKe ^cpmenr^nd «dnmustrauon of 
«udn)tnh^&isp^ estabijb^hf4,^ biU faculty thetpbexii want ' 

. . fkxibility in ^k^jL ucim* aiir on the i^iihnent; the timing' Of iinple- 
^ mcmatiofi?^i^thefrct)uepcyofeva^^ 

jl^Scudcntf ar«||^ a^fig for accesA io c%;.aluaCkn) c^tt. and he- 
; ulty do <idk suppon iJheir obtajiAing them . There ^ecirn^ to be little poiht 
in trying to genrrate illiet*u Siivrre there u nort^ and wiierc coiiflicfv^ 
may rfaKjJt.^Thne;^ n^r^jdijrnc^tD'explaini whjr students arc notVt* . 
q^iestit>fnhc4T:9ul|| qf rvaluationi^JPrpbably ahr facf that thpy do fec-, 
jcerr9a1tsc<]^tnbutef,]^tllciruirTCA^d \ ^.'^^ 

• ^^e^alUiiilioh tesultsxd'ri belied by individuarffkct;(]q^n C^*:;% 
''^nctidn with deans find o4ber indivjditi^ teaching the same couiIks to ; /$, ; ; ' 
tmpro^f^juVtrs |Kid insc^^bn: ibomp^iinsons can be made of co&itfi ' ( >. 
that appea^to^W^nidiftarly difficdh tai^ch. sik^ as cfevi^ibpnien^al V ■ 
courm. \p dfgtermihe ^bci^i^i^^e^fe^ctiven'r^hing anx) learning strate* . , V. 
gie». Wtth^moi% flexiBilty iq tt^drsign ancl^^dmnisrrtiioii/of 
tion/parUcu1aVcounn-dr difici^nes m^ be t^rg^ed io^^ ^ten* ' ^ y 
tion in a gjv^asem^^er. Facultf'cotrld be'cncounagtSifp i^ 
]. approache^^nd <Mripa 



- r ^ .„.^aItutiia(T,,T«Wts'.%^tl^ traduKHMl. 

Although/the qunuon.of trrrhinology wa^nqt^[|44^^^^^i^ 
study, we ^(^^'iid c^t\he wbrJrm/<iip^iQn Aiith^^ti^^ im- 
'plications: he rtptacrd l^|ft>in/df(pff 

procns^. The notion offC^Riation n^d^^ be replace? ^y the conc< 
of a mutual Irarfiiii^ protHft in which student and' t^lc 
engaged. Then' if the dean can perceived as oife ^^Mj^^^^l^lf tes f ^'^Ij^ * 
munication betwlt^n^^^dfthts and^nstructors. hUq||^r ^2iTlfC\i^z\)^ 
in enhahcing^nstn^tion^ qu^i^H^will he pJ^rceived as a ^^Uij^ ^d^v'C:* 
natural phenomenon. ^ ^^^^^^ ^ . ♦ . 

Finally., we reiterate mat t'hfjjubjectives of fl%l 
clarrRed %eforre iisy tnsfrurhent will 
in, no case 4sr it rea&on^n^ toexai|t tTiat alflaculty^^ 
value studeiru evaluj^ion. ^^fS^^^^^"^ UVg<^:^>^ 
college irmnfcttTS .^n^f ^ncSheS about , uttitif^^^ixug. igiven an 
opportuoity to shape the* me^ods fof evalu)rtfng t^mselves in che % 
classroom/ v<rll j(pprr:fiate rhis techni4|ue /or improvi'ng their own i 
teaching. At. our jnstiiiyiJi& w^re oesi^^j^ student evaloation f^rms 
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CraiB die libttoaf up. bcgbarfi^iMih fabJcy concerm. We bclkvr Our 
end prodnict wiB be more accqxaBlcand more heipfilt to faculty than 
an tmpoic^i ifucsuoanairf . Faculty are < oi K crncd a^out Quality tti- 
MTuctioOi; inidtutiom muft be willing to toppon the quest to improve ^ 
chat umruction. 
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The drvelopmrnt and growth of cc^pmunity collcgH and the increas- 
ing challenges ta traditional governance pattemi«teve changed |he 
landscape of hi^^r education greatly in the la^ ten years.. New organi- 
zational noodeb have had a panicular challen^ in tahing hold in two- 
year colleps because of their lack of tradition. The issue of governance 
was raised in the 1960s because of the expansion and then rapid t^ht- 
CQting of funds, because 4f administrative styles imported inappropri- 
ately from other educati^al contexts, and because of a grc^ng neces- 
sity to build aVonsensusV decijlon^became tougher. All of'this was 
intensiTied by the inflationary ^PiiAvid, in mai^i|^es now, legisla- 
tively endowed colleaive b|te|>iny (or employees poblic sector^ 
Collective bargaii^p among academicf— both faculty and 
acdministraiors — has not bem easy or cohifpnable; ProCfsaional educa^ 
tob tny likely find thrms^ves as advers4» >n a battle for control at 
the IkiI level. Thr irony is that most funding sources, the real poinu 
of power, are not local ^nd tend to be far removed from the liargaining 
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Tb^ real amies oftra become clouded in hauler for shon- 
range goals; an4 yet coUectite birg^uiing goo on and g3ia| neia| ^ 
adherents daily. The purpose of this chapter is to examine the rahrent 
status of the bargaining pcocess. to assess that process, and to address 
the long-range challenges-and implications of bargaining for two^ear 
colleges. ' 

status of collective t^||||jiijl^ng % ^ 

Yhough the rate of groj^th has slowed slightly in the last two 
years, new enabling lc;gg|||^clk continues to increase the pool of those 
legally able to bargain <:olIectivet^, an^ faculties seize the opportunity. 
Since 1975 (Sum^r. *1975). four stated have passed laws a^ftjACting 

♦ collective barg^jfning for two year colleges, among them ^^Hrnia 
(1976). where already in 98 community colleges there are 25 bargaiA-^*^ 
ing units reprfsienting 57 campuses, and Iowa (1975) where there are 
11 new iinitu covering 16 of 22 campuses. TwO'ye|tfftllege faculties 
are now repnrsente^by 220 bargaining agents (uj^rom 167 in 1975) 
on at Irast 526 campuses (up from 242 in 1975). During 1977 {Drrec- 
tory of Bargaining Agents, 1977). at least 1 5.40^ facUby joined those 
already organized. Ringing the total bargaining in two-year institu^ 
tions to at least 51.450. Of thrsr new members, approximately t2.200 
are from California (Carbarino and Laiflcr. 1978). 

Nor is the trend likely to halt or reverse itielf . Only twenty-six of 
chr states now have enabling k'gislation. and faculty unions have made 
more or Irss strenuous efforts in almost all states to pass legislation 
where it does not yet exist. The goals and lobbying intenuons of other 

^ public employee unions, even when t|W groups are not formally allied, 
are often the same. The legislative oattles in some large states haiip 
been heated, n^t iaily in Ohio. Indiana, and Illinois. When (|ie gUraS 
jurisdictional battles between AFT and NEA are resolved in New York 
and California, probably in the next two years, resources iif both orga* 
niiationi^ will be freed up to lobby and organise in other states. At the 
same time the NEA has begun to work for t federal collective bargain- 
ing law. Meanwhile, the nvalry betweei^the organizations intensifies 
thr organizing effort and focuses faculty attention. 

. In addition, conditions in the economy and within the schools 
themselves that encourage unionization are not likely to abate. Contin- ^ 
*'uing inflation, shiwiking treasuries, and the rising concern for ac- 
i^ountability that a^ompanies dedining budgets are putting increas- 
ing pressure on community college administr^tfllrs and faculties. If on 
top of these conditions enrollments decline in the 1 980s. more f^cuhies 
very likriy organi/e to protect their jobs. m 
ThiifPrpvisioi^of a mechanism ipr dealing %irith the unavoidable 
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facu of life in the 198Qli b oi^ of the n^ny ^cs^^ role^ of a con- 
structive admirmtration-facuRv union relation^^Hp^ar too often, 
howver. the adversariH lelalionship is acrimonious instead of coof)er- 
atitie. and mutual interests are buried under suspicion and recrimination. 

In the following pages we shall trace the possible de\elopment 
of a collective bargaining relationship from its b^Wrings in fear and 
l|o$tility thitttigh the first contract Then we will etiborate upon the 
various likely outconies of that first cortttxac^. Finally we will illustrate 
the apprapriatenest^of a more mature collective bargaining relalion- 
' -ship^r meeting a likely crisis of the 1980s and explain some of the fac- 
tors that will make sucb a relationship (Knsiblr. 

development of a bargaining relationship ^ 

Rrgardlev* <ijf the many varied circumstances on a^rlicular 
campus tha^lead to ihr organization a facultv union, it is likely that 
the two DartJes will share a certain psychological trt with their peers on 
other ctnpuses once th<' facultv organizes. The hujnan landscape has 
changed. A new |x)wer center has been established thatt threatens the 
uneasy coc:>perati(>n between the public board and th^ adminiMrotioci 
in directing the s<hoc)l. New pressures are placed on the administra- 
tis, which until now was p^bably hierarchical but with indepiendent 
spheres of power ac^^ing to its members. A large, unanswered ques- . 
tion is whether this n^w |X)wer center will be coruained. will be inte- 
H grated into the existmg |K)wer structure, or will utterly overwhelm the 
traditionj4 power structure Neither party can yet know the answer, 
and it is possible that neither eve^ij^ows which outcome it prefers. Yet 
the relationship must go forward. ^ % 

I Meanwhile, the very pr(Kess of organization itself may well pre- 
dfispixse the early dealirij^ of the parties and sha|)e the eventual rela- 
tionship People are creatures of habit, and they are happier with the 
krwwn than with the unknown; so it is with school administrators and 
faculty tnembers. tor a faculty to hj^e overcome its habitual prefer- 
ence f(»r the known Ind comfortable to the extent necessary to organize 
and achieve lej^al recognition can only be ^terprefed by the admini*-* 
^ tration as the result of discontents either withi sflecific actions or with 
the entire power structure of the institution The mere fact of Drgani 
ZjHion is|^us read by the «^ministration as a challenge to its authority 
and its past actions. The ^tfry possib^ity of a master contract where 
there was none is viewed bythe administration fl^a {>otential loss, and 
thus a union Jfktory. regardless of its congrnt It^ill n k be argued here S 
thit this is Tiot a plausible and appropriate interpretation, but this 
response may be less than constrictive VVher^^allenged. institiitions 
and individuals defend themselves: in the process they may lock ther^- 
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Kms i«o pomiou ifacy mi^ not have choen ^prc they noc fef^ii^ . 
tfaiteacmcd. 

The ^rm andiaaics of the vnion air unknown to thr adoMnis- 
tmioo brypnd what^ grap^ne on their own or othrr campuses may 
have p » w <d on. The\nknown is feared. At best, the claims of the 
nnion can only be perceived as tending to undermine administrative 
authority; at woru. they^are seen as trading to rfiift authority, or fig- 
n i fir a nl ponions of it, away from the administration and 00 the fac- 
ulty. The result in rithefxase is seen as a narrowing of x>ptia9#f<»r ad- 
miniatn^jve action. Ultimately the process is seen as leading^ a rcduc- 
tioM>f the very reason for bemg th^ sustains the adminiiUption and ^ 
nmt of itself. Self-critical as an auiiniscration may l|r, it must Ki^ . 
believe in itself, its mission, and its ^ce am the campus. It believes in 
iu own information systems, its administrative hierarchy, and iu own 
broad view of instituticpial needs. Further, it is cenain that the admin- 
istrattve view is broader and more comprehemt^ than^tfSt of a single 
pan of the instftution, the faculty. < 

For their pan, the faculty often challenge the administration's ! ' 
view of iu role. Tlhe process of union organization and the^requent itif 
of an organizing issue result in the focusing of all dissatis(aeti^ins on a 
specific source, the ^ministration, and tlie vestin^of hope for sblu-,*^^ 
tions in a specific agency, the union. The union and its leadership 
focus all aspirations on a single process, collective bargaining, and m 
one ir^rumem. the contract. Xhu* ihc negotiation of the first con- ^ 
tract by inexprrirnced parties on both sides of - is seen by 

the union as the o^asion for the redress of all accumulated grievances. 
At the same time it is seen by the adnpistration as the time i^hold the 
line, and to give away as little as possible. Negotiations may very 
quickly become a test of strength^ The imion is determined to wrestle 
concessions from what it sees as an unwilmig administra(l|^ while the * 
administration fights what it s^es as a usurpation of power. The union 
insisu: the administration resists. Sides are ^rawn and colleagues 
become adversaries, often antagonistic ones. While this may be a posi- 
tioa both panies wish to avoid, the initial expectations |nd fear, a^well 
^ the bargaining itself, may propel things in that diiVtion. Eaffy in - 
^he Bargaining retyiorubip the parties are inclined to see the contract ^ 
and the bargaining that precedes it as a means of adjusting th<fpOiver 
relationship between them. 

Yet the fact is thac thr collet live bargaining process, despite all w 
expectations to the contrary, is a wry tonNcrvative process^ Whet her * 
disagreements about the terms <#the contract are revived via the deci- 
siofu of labor courts as in xNebra^ka. nonbinding fact finding as in 
^alifomia, binding arbitration as in Iowa, or b)(; strikes, st^dy of the 
contracu reveals that the tern^s of collective bargaining agreements are 



tir jftyfimA ntirrm pcactic^ ai pubfik ti^o y^r coUrgo. The 
jna|pr chiiyi Ueji^ the inodificauw of practior* quamiTicauon of 
' opmatigpt, fonnaliflidon of grievance procedures, and uniform and * 
ycomdenc&Mif enforcememvTbestf changes, eliminating as they do pass 
HnfiDrmal practices and procedures, may actualiyT^iltoe to apMUp^ to 
fpitfulties as morjp reftrictive than previous prarti(». Yet they <3Strl^* 
^^och sides, for while faculty may not trek privilege, r^her may 
/ i^inistration offer it. ^L-. 

Th^ kind of change ddQ^KK in itself represeWa major realign- 
ment of real power. Yet adntinistrations tend ib view it as such, for 
every change won by the union appears to be a lots asid is viewed by the 
union as a victory. To winm any giver^situation. the union has mere^ 
to get somethi|||*more dr different from what previously existed or %iras 
offered. More for the union means less - at leay.symbolically - for the 
administration. v# - 

On the'other hand, the union nKrmbers. with thetr initial high 
expectations and traditional bargaining strategy of asking three times 
what they expect tojget. may not share the admir^ration's view that 
thry have von. And the real di&appointmeiit ma^ (^omr when \\ 
administration pubbshes work rule or guidelines for implementing 
elemenu of the contract. Work rijrs are essential for th^e administra- 
tion's Consistent and fail interpretation of conltact. but they are 
often not anticipated by inexpedenced faculty uaiioni^^ In one Io¥^ 
community college t^fim bargaining team refusM to cooperate in 
the development of work rules, little realizing that this waB the way the 
tentract would most immediately affect daily life^on the campus. 
TTiese rule^ often a <bur(;e of gjreat frustration t^ the faculty, can be a 
real gain for the administratiofl. Unionizaxion has provided a means of 
establishing more discipline of the faculty. 

However, a real potential da^iger of umoniiation to the ini|(fi|M- 
tion is 9ldom perceived hf either inexperienced faculty or administra- 
tion in^<he early day( of a collectivet bargaining irelationihip. Even 
witlkj^CGniact may bring li^le change in current ^aaice. the potsi- 
bilities fo^future change may indeed be limited by the existen^ of a- 
negociaticyi coi^^act. This is why we call the procelt a con^mrative 
one. Change is mbu q^ten initiated by the administration. u%ally in 
rdtpo^pto outside fo^^es to which they must be more responsive than 
faculnn. All changed m^ke new demands on faculty and require modi- 
fication o^whavior and work habits. As a result, most change is resisi^ 
ed byvfaculties. in l^ast initialU^. Organization of the fScully provides a 
mechanism %ith which to resisi the changes it sees as contrary to its 
intetes(« TI|P& in turr^ reduces administrative flexibility. Thus. %^ite 
creatini^litHe new. a conit^ct may become an instrument for girvent- 
^ifigthe.new. •% 
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Howe\rr. chftre can br gains Men herr. Th^ administration can 
find it vrry ofrful to have a "voice of the faculty * to speali with, father 
than many vtrices or none at all. At^severaf Iowa comcnunity nollegf? 
"mret and confer" committees meet regularly to communicate on what 
b on their minds e\en th^ng^ unrelated if> thr contractT In thesf 
foru|ns the administration can tevt the wjtrr^ and buiU suppcjrt for 
chan)5e without either threatening the faiulcy or rrvrking unilateral 
pronouncements. Through them it^as an avenue of communication 
with the facuby through the union coonmunicaiion and committee 
system. On their side, the faculty can*ali wiih^ ihe administration 
about its c6«icerns. Recjuestcd lo re\|K)nd ih<' faculty is encouraged to 
explainjts own di^ires and fteeds. and work toward satisfying them in a 
more isyMemaiic and effective manner While tl9^* contfnunication* 
are outside the i^hrre of the contract, the^' anr broughi^to fcring 
by the dynamic of the broader bargaining relationship can ease 
t^e inevitable stress of change, whether it directly affects the contract 
or not . , 

Rememl)ered staff re<lu(li<)Qs actual ones, or ones^only imag- 
ined produce vjmc ofuhe most at-riminious bargaining. 4'et even here, 
where faculiif*s are ihrc aien( <i mature hargaioing can continue 

to reduc^the inrvitaBlr tensions the situaiior prtnluc^'s. Faculty rarely 
l>elieve rcnuriion$in force are n( ce>sarv, and v) try to negotiate proce- 
dures that in effrTi prevent them fron^hapjK niiig. boards and ^dmirt- 
istrationa. on the o^her hand, insist u|)on maximum flexlbilitiy to irift^ 
ex fttrnay^ nattcial pressures. Forced to negotiate, faculty may'tmist 
V]H)n ine Ta\off criterion it m-cs as [>ToM(tmg maxirhum security 
||caight vnioMtv, while adniini^ratKfO argues for criteria it as pro 
vifjing lhem#5i Ijkiiude quaiifu ation, ( omijxriencv. and ability. Each 
fears the other s^)osif ion as allciv^ing the arbitrary exercise of power. 
Arbitrators in fowa ha\f* ieiui( <1 to re)( ( i both *tf these extreme }^>si 
tions I hi' fa( ultv s<-es su( h lerru^ as lea\ini? xhv administration free to 
pick an<l th(K)se |>< rbaps tlu most a( li\<' union^ rnegU^r^^ and the 
admrnistratron ^ri^s rt^ hands as a^KSolutely liccfrwiih rrspecf to its insii 
tutuHlal or programatv netc-ssiiy. As the paries ^Mirgain #ey arrive at 
|)rocr<li»riw^ designe<l to protec t both j|<)b and M turlty and instirwtional 
interests I he outionie is usuallv an agreement that guarantees noCike 
of an imiK'nding rcdudion. assurTiev»ihr ( onsidc raiion of various 
c ifi( fa( U)^ siJ< h as pan time or f^^ll tune conirac ts ^-nioritv, <{ualiFi 
nations ai)<i.c^)nip< ten( v .uid i^r.mis certain rit^his su< [i as it right to 
f^all or rii;ht of r< \ lew l4oi li si<l( s lose i-ornp.irf'd to where thev bev;.*n 
faculties jitept l.u<?lfs \< t Ik to d< lerr^iyie ibctrUeria and prixe 
<iur<*s. while adnniwAtrations a(<epi lirnitntK^ns on wfiom they may 
teTrnin.itc and on t}i<- prin cdiyes th<-\ rn,i\ us4- f 

In one college m Iowa thfs year, notice was given on Ck^^hmber I. 



as opposed'to the statutory requirement of -March 15. In addition; 
the existence of Stringent layoff criteria that the ^dmiYiistration feared 
they could not meet led them to arrive at the altepiative -cost-saving 
device of reducing contract length by mutual agreement instead of 
terminating kny facult^' members. Finally, the channel of commmica- 
tion provided by the negotiation^ led 'to mutual agreement on the 
proteaion of seniority, sick leave,, ahd other contracted rights for thoSe 
whose contHM^ were reduced. 'This event was. not without rancor,' but' 
it was a process with parameters and resppnsible spokespersons. 
Through the contract and the communications channel established by 
negotiations bothjobs and money Were saved. ^ . 

' ' This resolution, it is to be noted, was' arrived" at without 
recourse to external decisioh making or appeal; there were no lawsuits, 
no arbitratitiij]^«and no prohibite^i. practice charges filed with the 
Ihiblic Employ^^Relatiom Board. In fact*, it Appears to be the case 
.that:the very exijyi^^ of these outside decision makers arid the right of 
review js actualliPiitK incentive to resolve problems within institutipns, 
because both parties have .reason to fear solutions imposed by individ*' 
uals or agencies who are not f^mUiaf with themores afid needs of the 
institution. In fact, it could be %Eued that one of the thitigs that 
s^ures successful bargsunjng is aqfceffective interest and grievance- 
resolution system. . 

^'^^^re cpllective bargaining ' 

The larger framework of the collective bargaining law and its 
iiliplementing agei^es is just one of the factors that can affect the col- 
lective bargaining relationship. The quality of the. negotiations them* . 
selves is a vital factor in shaping\the relationship.^ Mature bargainings 
should be direct, honest, serious, and mutual. It shoutc} deal with real, 
not phantom, issues. It must represent a genuine exchange of ideas; 
problems, interests, and needs. The parties must deal with one anoth* 
er, not stereotypes: they must listen' to one another, not dismiss what 
the other says as empty rhetoric. In this kind of exchange the real prob- 
lems will be faced, truly worlcable solutions will be arrived at anci'they 
will be couched in language that is enforceable. As a result of *^this kind'' 
of negotiation the parlie$*can build *a relationship 'of trust that will be 
carried mto future dealings with one another, and they Will arrive at a 
contract that will carry fewer implementation problems and thus fewer 
causes of friction. If ofie or both sides see the negotiations' table as 
merely a place to score on the other— to "hold the line.^' or "push them 
to the wall" — they may indeed end y^ith a contract but not with an 
agreement. ^ ^ 

For successful bargaining to take place, another set of cgndi- - 



tions is imponant. The spoHespeople for both sides must be reliable 
and trustworthy. They must have above all the tpjst ^nd'confidence of 
their own sides. Having this, they will be able to follow words with deeds 
and'win the trust Of the other side. A faculty spoVesman who does riot 
speak for the faculty will not be taKen seriously, and should not be, any 
more than will the. administration spokesman who reverses himself or 
herself at the next jneeting. Both parties must do^heir honiework. 
which involves achieving a consensus among their members. 

This homework is usually more difFicult for the faculty, which is 
probtibly^ less experienced in \yofking as a group, and which may-be 
divided ajpng campus, discipline, or vocationaMiberararts lines. This 
inexperience inay make it more difFicult for them to reach consen'^us 
and to invest cbnfideiice in its leadership. To woo their various consti- 
tuents and to prgve their mettle, the faculty negotiators may feel 
forced to be more militant than they might (|j|Ch^rwise be. This stance 
may convince the administration df whjLt Jit fears, that it i$ facing a 
group of vyild-eyed radicals, byt the'nr^^aitcy may attually reflect 
uncertainty, or political needs withiit^he^a^lty. more than hostility 
toward the administration. o , , , 

Art administration fnay be temptcfd to adopt a divide and 
conquer bargaininjg strategy if it suspects divisions w^hin the faculty, 
but in the. long run such a strategy will dnly justify and reinforce mili- 
tancy.' For the mature productive bargairimg heeded' to fece^he 
future, united. 'confident parties ace essential. Both are then aWe to 
batg^m. instead^of waiting tifne and energy on posturing to score pub- 
lic relsltidns^points. - *' • ^ 

Some school^ have successfully used outside coiisultarus in their 
ba;i:gaining. others, have not. Since faculties- most /c>ften bargain for 
th^mselv^. rhey tend to''rese^i£^he use of "pros" wl}om they fear will try 
to swamp th6m with -procedural pricks instead of meeting their con- 
cerns. .Yet professional' negotiators can sometimes move bbards of 
directors more sucd^sfullf 'thajv local administrators, and can deflect 
some of the hostility produced by negotiadons away from t^e adminis- 
tration to themselves. Sin^€*the union usually has outside stzTffsuppon, 
it^ staff can likewise either facihtate ^^-constructive relationship or play 
a'toughening" role. , * ' 

living with 4 contract 

. FioaUy, th^ real test of a collective bargaining relationship is in 
the quality of^the contract, and in th^ living with it. ^Well-bargained 
contracts must be understandable, /Enforceable, have a minimum 
of causes of friction, and have cleafcut procedureiS for resolving dif- 
ferences that do arise. Appropriate procedures are those that protect 



both sides and provide for i:esolving dinerences in ways in which both 
sides can have confidence. In this process, nothing so quickly erodes 
trust as the aqpk>ttatioii of procedural tiiceties in order to avoid coming 
to grips with a speti|ic problem. Procedures should be the means for 
resolving problems, not for avoiding them, and not an end in them- 
selvo. 

Contracts are made to be implemented by administrations and 
enforced by faculties. Administrators who do not fear to admir^ister are 
respected if they follow the rules, as are faculty members who file 
grievances when appropriate. A mature and constructive collectwe 
bargaining relationship should provide for foreknowledge and stability 
of ^9S!;pectation on both sides*throu|;ii .a sharing of decision making. If 
•trust and confidence grow as a result of trustwonhy performance and 
greater communication, a muti)§J relaxation of rules — leaving the con- 
tract silent on certain points — mly be possible, to thdiprobable relief of 
both parties. - 

It is possible, where there is a mature bargaining relationship, 
to see the conijact as a truly mutual instrument, a living agreement, 
growing and chaYiging over time, and serving the intere^s of both* 
parties. The genuine collective bargaining that is possible once early 
posturing, fearsp and exaggerated expectation^ have been overcome 
can result in a contract that anticipates institutional problems and 
establishes procedures for dealing with them. The whole institution 
will be affected in the future by problems siich as budget cuts or 
retrenchment, so the establishment of a forum and procedure for 
approaching them is to the advantage of both parties. It is our convic- 
tion tliat the existence of forums and procedures for arriving at 
mutually satisfactory solutions can prevent the arbitrariness br appear- 
ance of arbitrariness that -so alarms faculties. They can at the same 
time reduce defensiveness of administrations and create an atmosphere . 
of more willing acceptan^of unpopular though necessary actions. 

Collective bargaining is now a fact of life. The perceptions of 
those invplved in the process are evolving. The challenge of the bar- 
gaining process is to use rt as'a positive force for'the benefit of two-year 
colleges and their service constituencies. ^ 
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legitimacy and the promise 
of commuility colleges 



myron a. rtiarty 



Ten yean ago a ttuden^ called to my attention aa article on the con- 
! cepc of^lcgitfihacy. Written by the distinguished economist Kenneth 
Beading and published in the Bell Telephone Magazine, the artkle 
applied this concept to corporations, but it stivrk me then as btii^' 
applicable to community colleges as well. I believe it still fiu — biit vith 
a difference. The diffetrnce is that in 1968 community colleges %rere 
bigk'legitimBcy imtitutions; today they are not. The reason, in my' 
judgment, is that the legitimacy-conferring forces of a decade ago 
'iaye» foe the most part, dissipated or diwuegrated. 

Lcpi;itimacy. as Bouldiing charaaei%es it. has both internal and 
external a«pectSi Internal legitinucy. he says; is roughly equivalent to 
moraJe pr nerve. It growt out of the conviction of the principals in an 
tnstktttion that their aaivities are necessary and worthy. It is a sense of 
inner justification without which aaion is paralped. External legitr- 
macy a* the conviction on the pan of those ott^tside of the institution, 
but near to it* that the mission and work of the institution are necessary 
sod effective. Internal and external legitimacy support earth other, of 
course, and one ¥rill collapse %nthout the other. 

BoukUng identifies seven main sources of legitimacy: 

1. I^otitive payoffs. These, he.s^ys. may be surprisingly unim- 
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portam in the tfaon ran boc 0t poinbi^ thp moit iinportam ic^urce in 
fhrloognm. ^ ^ ^ . 

2. Sncrffioo or nrgathe payipffc^ Bec aaa c i«r do not wmt to 
<ac rif <r in iraip, we build up a icnic of tegimnacy that %nll jmdfy rifari- 
jBccs. Ikmeinber thoie temporary-daiirpgiw 

yean of community colleger? And the meager libraries and fifteen fac- 
ulty members packed intcra mobile home ma<le into an ofltce? 

5. Age. Because both newness and antiquity confer legitimacy, 
there is often aMg in middle age. y 

4. Mystery and secrecy. Jlecall the aura some fdllp sought.to 
wrap around the ''communlnr conege movement and'look bmIic mys*. 
tiqucs that have come and gOSpc:- multimedia instruaion, behavioral 
objectives, accountability, mm^^rment by objectives, and "'planning,'* 
for example. Mystiques stiQ peii^. of cours^. and as thb legitimacy 
mpdd suggesa, they accrual. 

^' 5. Symbols, rituals, asid other speciaHzetl communicators of 
legitimacy. New buildings, often on magnificent campuses, have been 
the maifl legitimacy -conferring symbols of community colleges. 

6. Association %rith other legitimacies. Community coltfges could 
share iri^the higher education boom of bygone yea» without being^. 
threat*t6 anycme. With dollars and bodies to spar^, othcg institutions 
vrrre pleaied to skim ott what they wanted and, with a rcspeaful wave, 
leave the rcstjbo community colleges. 

7. E^piectations fi|^filled or disappointed. Success bpixds suc- 
cess. Disapp6imri!ient, if it does not destroy, can cause an individual or 
institution to ctig m, to try harder . If the causes of failure are known and 
the rcsfwr^ for removing theip available, "Wait till next yearT is a 
forfni^ble watchword^^ ■ ^ 
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.' A decade ago legitimacy ran high, and for good reason. The 
payoffs, at least of the short-term variety, were impressive. Sacrifice 
was almost welcomed; studenu, faculties, and administrators bore in- 
convenience cheerfully, kno%ring that better days were ahead. A look 
but the %rindow at the rising 1>ricks was suflicient to confirm this knovrl- 
edge. The symbolic value of the new buildings was enonnous. Many 
thinp were new: faces, committees, programs, prpblenu, and chal* 
lengcs,~jito say nothing of books and equipment.>f yuiques, too, boosted 
legitimacy. So what if many of them projj^ed to be, like Kleenex, dispos- 
able. There were more in the box. And community colleges were really 
ftndinga niche iniiigher education. Aniculation agreemena and trans- 
fta arrangemenu, worked out amicably, were reassuring. Support 
from state legislatiues, advisory boards, and community organizations 



cottfibitted nouMy id m wmt of legiumacy, m did vocrr af^mival ot 
tK icf^tssdlind bond 

: dirte was ao need ibr admoirfedgii^ or cxplainii^ away dis* 



' What is kit of thate days? Wc strain to show that wr make a 
d ifl cituqiin (he Iives*of our studems. Having known the fat yean afti^ , - 
tbt lean opes at the bei^nning, wiDngness to sacrifice once /again is 
rare. Middle-age lag has cqciie early. ^ ^ 

Se#ral articles in this issue have dxmm that there are still new 
eflb|^ thatsean to worfc.^o^ ideas yet to be fried, n^ things yet to be 
dMK. But the mystique hlpx is nearing emptiness, and nxMt of us are 
skeptical of wt^it remains in it. New things today must prove them^ ' ^ " 
arim. Little is taken on faith alone/ * - ^ 

As competition with other colleges asd universities increascfs 
and their own scsiae of legitimacy tlijps, we derive little support from 
tbrm 'ift our legitinac^ quest. Stat^ legislatures, furthermore, have 4 
hesitated on funding, advisory boards have atrophied, Qommuoity.. 
4)ff9inaations are themselves in trouble, and Voters are reluaant to 
pan with another dime. 

So what have we come to exnrct? Decline, diminishing resources, • 
and disappointment. Legitimacy b in a tailspin. Those who have not 
yet experftrnced the feding this crea^ have something to look forward to. 

rctponses 

Of course (he loss of legitimacy hitftr. It is tough to keep strug- 
gling mthout it. Perhaps the mouvacioll mA abilities of ccmmunity col- 
lege stude^ is in an accelerating decline; or perhaps it <mly seems that 
way. Perhaps institutional support fof'^difflcult endcpvors has dimin- 
ished; or^perhaps it only smns that wa^. Perhaps the community's in- 
terest and confidence in our rffpru ts lost: or perhaps it only seeihs that 
way. ^ What does it matter if oiir percquions do not coincide with 
reality, since we tend to be guided by our perceptions. 

Faculty members respond to\he legitimacy cris<^^ pnepf three 
general w^ pr in combinations thereof. Some hardy spiriu carry on as 
if Dochil^ Has' changed (and perhaps in some places it hai not). The 
■lore. disillusioned drift into isolation, teaching tH^ir classes somewhat 
perfoDfctorily and engaging^#lemselves only minimally in the life of 
their colle^. Their kicks cbme in the moonlight. And some— whether 
(lljry are the noore disillusioned or the less 1 cannot say — turn to coUec* 
tive bargaining. , ^ ^ 

If %ve acknowledge that in many situations there is no alterna- 
tive to coUeCti^ bargaining, we should acknowledge that such bargain* 
hag not only does little to enhance an institution's sense of legitimacy, it 
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also plays imp the hands of beleaguered administrators and misguided 
tx>irds, wbo8e^TC^x>nse (o the same set of problems faced by faculty 
inembcTS b/o standardize, ^%idify. concentrate power, crntraltze deci* 
sion making, call for increased produaivity,.and demand efficiency. 

It is not uncomnK>n for a new board or^ new administration — 
one ihat feeb the obligation to ''straighten out the"mess it has inherited/* 
to be indifferent to tradition and insensitive to the legitimacies that 
hav^been built iipthrough the years. And so they treat their fragile in- 
stitutions much likethe taker treats th^aken in a corporate take-over — 
and legitimacy declines funber. 

the future * • 

In these circumstances it is easy for basic educational questions 
to be shunted aside. Where in wrangle-wracked institutions does one 
fmd discussion of ways to recover lost legitimacies or to establish new 
ones? How much attet)tiob. is given^ for^e^mple, to the problem of 
shaping ways to produce enlightenlrd. Sensitive, critically aware citizens? 
That would be a quest for a, long term positive payoff. Who has asked 
candidly whether perhaps we ha\%oversold ourselves on such short-term 
payoffs as entry-level jobs without distinguishing between a job. a 
career, and a life? • - 

And. who has come to grip^^ith the necessity of finding legiti* 
macy-conferring ways of coping with the "new age of sacrifice" tliat 
seems to lie ahead? Where is ^he evidence that community colleges 
have taken steps to^d^al^^uTTthe early arrival of middle age? Who has 
found ways to sht^w that disappointments ^an lay the foundation for^ 
new missions? 

Answers to these questions do exist. Evidence oftthat is found in 
some^ the artltles in this issue. As long as there is such evidAice; the 
promise of community colleges, tarnished though it may be. still sur- 
vives. But those who have shared the hope in that promise have reason 
to be worried. Without a renewed sense of legitimacy, new missions are 
temporary palliati\^ f 
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Becauir ihe scope of this issue of New Directians rends lo reflect the 
diveryrat attitudes and concerns of faculty, it is diflicuh to compie* 
hensively cov9 fufther^sources of information^for any of the topics; In 
many cases^the^ div<^ topics of concert to facuhy have been the 
focus of previous issue* o^ mew Direction, in which case these would 
provide' a M(ealth of iqf^nWation for those interested >in rAre intensive 
research. ^ \yJ . 
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The^hangifig tides of society in general and the concomitant 
changcs^in education 4>robabIy imp^ community colleges sooner than 
^HBt py*" semient of the educational system. Casey (1976) examidies 
iomtof theiBw trends and directions for the community collegesjLSug- 
gndng thejfeed for a redef^ition of in^itutional goals. He also feels 
that alternative instruaionaljechniques. media, an4 personnel wil be 
required. I 
"""si^ The formulatiorrof a'mtuion phiiosd^y is the cornerstone of 
iny attempt to redeflne the direction of a coll^. It^a complex and 
Jiifficult task, especially ip light of the variety of educational neediund 
^political sentiment extant in most college conimunities. Procedures for 
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goal letting and deTinitions fortrritical tenm such as mission, gods, 
ohjtdwes^ fmaritms, role, and ubpt are presented by Lending and * 
Micek (19761 The need for concrete guidelines apd alternative strate- « 
'gics for detmpining goab and translating the goals into speciflqiDbjec- 
tivcsb strongly emphasized. , ^ ^ « 

Of course, one of the main difTiculties in developing a mission 
staiement is that the*community college is called upon to address such 
a^PKie range of educational tasks. Thg typical comprehensive college 
enc(xnpasm transfer education, terminal (education, general educa- 
tion, occupational education, adult education, developmental edaca^ 
tion. community servkes. and guidance. Velvington (1^73) points out 
^hat these termi tenAo be^iague and often'^ovedap one andtber. He 
stresses that emphasizing the interrelatedness of the institutional func- 
tions will enhance communications within the college, leading mor^ 
institutional cohefence. , ' M 

Poom^ (1977) assem that corhmunity colleges fall short of 
expectations w thehr not by design, but by lack of design. A number 
of the critical areas #iy must be attended toif schools hope to succeed^ 
in their intended fnissions are^discus!»ed. 

A wide range of problems involved in the changing rJle of the 
community Allege is discussed by leading community college authon- 
tie$(Delgrosso and Allan. |1977]) Some of the issues covered are fac- 
ulty members' perceptidn of themselves: resptiBftiveness co community 
needs; faculty development; cooperative education; barriers to instruc- 
tional change; and the past, present, and future roles of the commu- 
nity college. ^ . 

Hagerstown Junior.College has adjusted its curriculum to i|ieet 
the fieetls of its constituents (Parsons. 1976). Their program for meet- 
ing the needs of the "new students" is particularly interesting. 

The issue of the new students is fun her developed by Cross 
(1976). as ^e examines the faculty response to teaching the poorly p|^- 
pared student. Cross predicts massive changes in instructional delivery, 
grading, and scheduling, as well as a major role change for college 
teachers, wherein they will becomt^s skilled in pedagogical diagriosis 
as they are now skilled in their disciplines. Along tl|pie same lines. 
Youn^(1977) questions the lack of # "human dimension" in highep.- — 
Cducaubn a^ the system becomes more efficient. ^- — >^ 1 

One of ihe variables that will rnfluence the diiTenohs,^^aJii^_^ 
community college movement is faculty attitudes toward various goals. 
Weddinglon (1975) and Cohen and*Brawer (1977) examine faculty 
attitudes and values. 

•Tighe (1977) provides a mission ffatemenrrationale. curricu- 
lun^. and staff development plan for a liberal education program in 
l^^j*^ year colleges. GoJIattscheck and othe^ 1 1976) offer a source book ^ 
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idoi Vrha cii|0fed Shglky's^nkte m the ctenphg auno^ 
. iphere in faig^ education nuqr abo find Handkman's (1978)|CTnt - 
meal of the tobject smilaiiy to their likit^. ^^lote readen who dciil^ 
ftmfacr inibnnatioD^oa ruial coOeges .should peruse Navajo County 
^ Com ummHU yCoU^e District: JuHiUory^IuFtUure, 1961-im(l976). 

,Thticopmi€New DireeBons is suchthat vinually every publi- 
cation copen an area that im)4cts the faculty as well as thacoUeges/ 

• * 

V instructfofial change 

/ # ,N - 

As one would naturally expea faculty, to be concerned vrith 
teaching, much of this imie h^ covered new developm^u in instruc- 
tion. Threr^ariier i isti of NehJHrections have been c o ncerned with 
UMfuhiod-Garriion (1974). Voegel (1975). and Hammons (1977)r 4 
and they all contain valuable infonnatioD dealing with the teaching- 
leaminffproccss. panicularly as it pertains to community cofUegcs. 

Tbefe are many other sources for information on Instructional 
innovations. Bu^ns (1977) has compiled tweAty articles on a variety of ^ 
inftructioAal issi^. and a Catalog of ^emplary Practices (1974) de- 
^Cflbci^more thati two hundied innovative and iihagina^tive progra m s ^ 
^aiid practices in the twenty-eight copimunity colleges in Florida. ^ 

For those who want taget a source for the recent literature in 
community colkge instruaiol^j methodology. Berry (1978) reViewrs 
the field from ld70- 1977. 

The trend toward individualized instruction seems to be gaining 
momentum. Although individualized instrucf}oi)i^ usually lurd as a 
.catch-all phnne to describe a variety of approaches, most of them have ^ 
a niynber of distinct cnaVacteristics. A sampling of these different 
approaches is presented by Beyef (1976). Phillips (1977). Wade (1976). ^ 
and WeddingtOn (1972). Independent studies, although sometimes 
- thobght of as an inrKyvation for the rtew students, b in most cases a 
more dgorous course of study that requires highly internalized motiva-^ 
iion. Frazer (1975) describes the independent study program at Wau- 
bonsce Community College arid makes some recoiApendations b4^ 
on their experience %^h the program. ^ 

faculty and collective bargaining 

Collective bargaining is a reality in community colleges, yet 
there remains some question as to iu effea on faculty. Ernst (1975) has 
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cdBipUcd a New Dhectums devocrd to collective bargaining, and it is 
an excdlem source fpi fiinfaer tequiry . 

Scalier (1925) investigated the impact of unioniytion on faculty ^ 
in two-year colleges with respect to compensation and workloads. 
■ Wlifir fie found that unionization did not restflt in increased pay, it did 
reduQ^ teaching load. Hence, he concludes that faculty are willing to 
trade salary gains for improved 'working' conditions, though it is prr- 
diaed that this situation wilhchange as the bargaining process matures. ^ 

Hansen andJ'cirizzQ)(1976) present a case study examining Jpc-. 
ulty and administrative attitudes toward colleaiv^ bargaining at^Pol*. 
lege of DuPage (Illinois). Result] indicate that bbih faculty and admin- • 
istrators are somewhat misinformed. As^ guide- to help community 
college educators approach colkct^e bargaining intelligently. Har\Mf^> 
(1977) reviews some of the myt|is and problems of bargHning. and 
of(ers recommendatidns and guidirlines. Howe (1977) attributes some ^ 
» very positive faculty j|fftude ch^n^es to the collective bargainm^ pro- 
cess. This document%iay Ije comforting to those wh6 are prirsently 
engaged in heated negotiations. 
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